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POPULAR MOR ALS. 


It is lamentable and surprising in a pro- 
fessedly Christian country, and in a state 
of society from which we might reasona- 
bly expect some knowledge of what is 
right, and some deceat regard for princi- 
ples of uprightness and honesty, to find, 
when circumstances give us an opportunt- 
ty of forming a practical judgment, what 
very loose views of men’s obligations are 
generally entertained, and what worthless 
excuses will pass current for the most se- 
rious offences against morality and justice. 
It is not very long since we observed with 
shame some of the public papers attempt- 
ing to palliate the fraudulent conduct of 
persons employed in public offices, on the 
ground of their payment not being suffi- 
cient to raise them above temptation; al- 
though it is in fact notorious, that such 
persons are, as compared with those in 
other employments, well paid in propor- 
tion to the duty required,” and as we can- 
not fix a limit to human desires, it is man- 
ifest that in every instance of violated con- 
fidence a similar excuse would be availa- 
ble ; but we were hardly prepared to find 
that the cerrupt sentiments of the worst 
part of the press actuaily prevail to a con- 
siderable extent in an apparently respecta- 


ble class of soc.ety, until we heard the} 


conversation which passed in a public 
conveyance, respecting a transaction of a 
very disgraceful character which has late- 
ly been detailed in the papers. 

A banker’s clerk, it appeared, had been 
the means of exchanging at the bank in 
which he was employed, notes to a consid- 
erable amount, which he knew to be stolen, 
receiving himself a pecuniary “bribe for 
this assistance afforded to the thieves. His 
inducement to this criminal conduct was 
the disgraceful profligacy of his habits, 
which alone made the dishonest supply of 
money necessary to him. And yet be- 
cause this man’s salary was only £120 a- 
year, there are persons to be found ready 


to remark on the temptation to which he| the same sentiments which I had publish- 
;ed some years ago with relation to the 
| doctrine of the Trinity.—I thank God that 

I have learned to retract my foriner senti- 


was exposed from his small means and the 
confidence necessarily placed in him, and 
to talk of Auman nature, as if nothing bet- 
ter ought to have been expected. Why, 
his salary exceeds that not only of many 
clerks, but of many clergymen and other 
professional men, who are expected to 
maintain a respectable appearance ; and if 
he had not that common and moderate de- 
gree of principle which would enable him 
to see money belonging to others, without 


desiring to obtain improper possession of 


it, he was unfit to occupy the humblest 
Situation of trust. All character depends 


on the power of self-denial and self-con- | 


trol. The youth who indulges his appe- 
tites, and associates with the intemperate 
and unchaste, can never deserve confi- 
dence. 

The dispositions cannot always be known 
before-hand, but the employer who con- 
tinues in his service any one whom he 


knows to be devoted to vicious indulgen- 


ces, Is his own enemy, and has no right to 
complain when he is robbed. 


duty. 


unjustifiable. 


| cellent man, ‘it may be charged upon me 
| that I have not in these Dissertations ex- 


Whether | or different powers, which in sacred Jan- 
tk situation be high or low, it is a natural | guage are called the Word and the Spirit. 
and certain course by which such things, And though this difference or distinction 
conduct to violation of trust, and to the! be not so great as toallow of different con- 
use of fraud for the supply of wants which | sciousnesses, or to make distinct spirits, 
have no limit from reason or a sense of | yet these two powers may be represented 
To excuse or palliate dishonesty | in Scripture in a figurative manner under 
irom regard to the temptation, is totally 
Everything wrong consists republishing the sermon above-mentioned 


If we will, let us bestow pity on the 
criminal, but let it be founded, not on his 
having been expected to be honest without 
a sufficient bribe, but on his being the vic- 
tim of passions destructive of his peace, 
and having committed acts which neces- 
sarily bring with them disgrace and suf- 
fering. If we will, let us promote, as far 
as the influence of opinion and example 
will do it, every man being fairly and lib- 
erally paid for the services he renders, as 
being the most desirable plan for the em- 

loyer as well as the employed, but let us 
a well aware that the honesty which is 
worth having has no relation to the condi- 
tion or wants of the individual, and could 
not be rendered more sure by @ better 
price, whilst we may be well assured that 
he who sacrifices integrity with £120 a- 
year, would find as good excuse to him- 
self, and as great temptation, if he had 
£500.— London Inquirer. 





ON THE DOCTRINAL SENTIMENTS OF DR 
WATTS. 


That Dr. Watts apostatized, as Mr. H. 
would term it, from the proper Trinitarian 
faith, is an undisputed fact. Ina sermon 
first published by him about the year 1709, 
entitled the ‘Scale of Blessedness,’ he 
suggested the idea that ‘ some distinctions | 

in the Divine Being are of eternal neces- 
sity, in order to complete the blessedness 
of Godhead ; such a distinction as may 
admit of delicious society.’ ‘ We cannot,’ 
he adds, ‘ but hereby have in our minds a 
| more gustful idea of a blessed state than 

we can conceive in mere eternal solitude.’ 
| About 1725, he published ‘the Arian in- 
ivited to the Orthodox faith,’ with other 
‘dissertations, from which it appears that 
| his orthodoxy had assumed quite a differ- 
lent complexion, having become in truth 
'very heterodox. ‘ Perhaps,’ says this ex- 








actly confined myself in every punctilio to 


| ments and change them when. upon strict- 
'er search and review, they appear less 
agreeable to the divine standard of faith. 
|I think it proper to acknowledge that | 
| was inclined to suppose these personal rep- 
'resentations in Scripture, especially so far 
| as relates to the blessed Spirit, were real- 
ly to be understood in a more proper and 
literal sense than J now find necessary.— 
| Since that time | have more carefully con- 
‘sidered the Jewish idioms of speech, 
wherein powers, virtues, and properties 
‘are frequently personalized, or represented 
in a personal manner.’ He afterwards states | 
| his theory to be that the Word and Spirit} 
| are only different powers of the One God the | 
Father, as the understanding and will are 
‘of the spiritual being called man. ‘ Let 
us suppose,’ says he, ‘the great and bles- 
sed God to be one infinite Spirit, one con- 
| scious being, who possesses real, distinct, 





distinct personal characters.’ In 1729, 





1D disregarding our own real interest and on the scale of blessedness, delivered twen- | 
happiness, from a false view of our situa-|ty years before, he says, ‘Since I have | 


tion, or for the sake of immediate gratifi-| searched most studiously of late into this | 
cation. Every wrong-doer is properly a| mystery, I have learned more of my own 
subject for pity, but we must not therefore | ignorance; so that, when I speak of these 
withhold our condemnation of the evil act! unsearchables, I abate much of my young- 
, If| er assurance; and adds that he now finds 
punishment were to be founded in revenge 


or needful punishment to restrain it. 


‘good reason to doubt whether there can | 


and hatred, it could never in any case be be three distinct and different principles of 
justified : if we understand by it the use | consciousness and three distinct and dif- | 
of wise and well-considered means for cor- | ferent wills,’ because ‘reason and scrip- | 
recting the bad disposition and producing | ture join to teach that there can be but one 


a salutary influence on society, it ought to! God, and this God is a spirit.’ 
be steadily applied wherever the occasion however, maintains a modal Trinity as 
for itarises. ‘The lesson to be taught is,/ above described, and in order to explain 
that the public will not suffer rules, the! those passages which seem to him to as- 
observance of which is essential for the! sert the persona! pre-existence of the Son, 
general good, to be violated on atcount of | advances and defends in several Disserta- 
any temptation. Previous bad habits and | tions the extraordinary doctrine of the pre- 
bad principles, constituting the temptation, | existence of our Lord’s human soul before 
only call for the severer condemnation, i the foundation of the world, in the closest 
and when acase of guilt has been found! union with the Father. 
out, which is not yielding to the tempta- | supposes God to have created all things, 
tions our situation throws in our way, we jn the same manner as he subsequently 
may begin to make such excuses as we | 
often see absurdly brought forward. Our) on earth,—the ‘ human soul merely putting 
youth must learn that integrity consists in forth the volition,’ while the divine power 
abstaining from wrong-doing, although it | performed the wast: See his ‘ Three Dis- 
be in our power. They must feel that the | sertations on the early existence of Christ's 
absence of strict integrity is never excused, human soul,’ which, as well as those on 
and that all their prospects in the world ‘ Jesus the Son of God,’ seem to me to ex- 
depend ona belief that they are worthy of} hibit an interesting picture of an humble, | 
trust, which not only any act of dishones-| pious, and candid mind, anxious for truth, 
ty even in what they may account a trifling! but fearful of error, and timidly seeking 
matter, but any habits tending to produce | jts way out of a labyrinth of shade, in 
it, would most reasonably destroy. If in-! which it had lived so long as almost to 
tegrity Is only to be had at a price propor-| dread the thought of emerging from it. 
tioned to the amount to be entrusted, the| With respect to the name ‘Son of God’ 
settlement of the right per-centage will be} as given to Christ, after a full examination 
a subject of endless difficulty, and he who! of the several senses in which it is em- 
is obliged to employ the services of others | ployed, his conclusion is that its most gen- 
must be in a state of constant uneasiness. 
But, in truth, honesty has no definite price: 


itis a part of what we suppose that we 
purchase whenever we engage the servi- 
ces of others (the pecuniary value of which 
services depends on the competition in 
their particular line of labor), and if we do 
not judge of the probability of attaining it 
by endeavoring to know something of the 
character and habits of the individual, we 
can have no ground for complaint should 
he be unsuccessful. If, after all, we are 
deceived, as will sometimes happen, let 
evil doin bring with it its natural conse- 
quences—let there be no indulgence for 
vice—no attempt to throw upon human 
nature the fault which belongs to the bad 
passions and perverted views of the indi- 
vidual. Let not the upright and respecta- 
ble be insulted by an excuse for crime 
founded on the extent of advantage to be 
gained by it. 

If not being sufficiently paid is an ex- 
cuse for breach of trust, what degree of 
Confidence can be placed at present in the 
gteat body of our operatives and agricul- 
tural laborers? But the principle nakedly 
Stated is too absurd to argue upon. 


He still, | 


By Christ he 


performed miracles by his instrumentality 








eral use is to designate him as a person 
| bearing ‘some peculiar and sublime rela- 











tion and likeness to God, and appointed to 
be the Messiah or Savior of men ’—and 
that it did mot necessarily imply on the 
part of those who confessed him in that 
character a belief in his proper Deity. In 
the progress of these dissertations his 
mind seems to me to be borne along by the 
force of truth, though very reluctantly, 
towards Unitarianism; and that, in the 
course of the long interval of above 20 
ears, that elapsed between his latest pub- 
hheatiok and his death, the change was 
completed, is a statement which Unitari- 
ans at least will find little difficulty in be- 
lieving on competent evidence. Such ev- 
idence, in my opinion, is supplied by the 
clear and explicit testimony of Dr. Lard- 
ner, contained in two letters addressed by 
him to his friend the Rev. Mr. Merivale, 
of Exeter. There cannot be a doubt that 
Dr. Watts, with a deeply pious and hum- 
ble mind, which was always ready to ac- 
quiesce in the dictates of revelation, and 
with prejudices that where strongly in fa- 
vor of the established faith, did, long be- 














doctrine of the ‘Co-equal Three.’ ‘If we 
content ourselves with mere sounds with- 
out ideas,’ says he, in a letter to the Rev. 
John Alexander, dated April 18th, 1727, 
‘we may believe any thing: but if we 
seek after ideas, I think we must come to 
this determination, viz. that the great God 
is either one conscious mind or spirit, or 
he is three conscious minds or spirits. 
Now I have such arguments against the 
latter, that I cannot at present assent to 
it.” Ofthe regret which his heterodoxy 
on this subject excited in the minds of his 
orthodox friends and admirers some proofs 
are extant. Mr. T. Bradbury, in a letter 
addressed to Dr. Watts, in 1725, charges 
him with making ‘the Divinity of Christ 
evaporate into a mere attribute.’ ‘ It is a 
pity, —says he, modestly assuming his 
own superiority of judgment and right to 
dictate to Dr. Watts,— after you have 
been more than thirty years a teacher of 
others, you are yet to learn the first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God. Was Dr. 
Owen’s church,’ he adds, ‘to be taught 
another Jesus? that the Son and Spirit 
were only two powers in the Divine Na- 
ture?” *Gladly,’ says the celebrated Topla- 
dy in his outlines of the life of Dr. Wats, 
‘would I throw, if possible, an everlasting 
veil over this valuable person's occasional 
deviations from the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel, relative to the personality and divinity 
of the Son and Spirit of God. But justice 
compels me to acknowledge that he did 
not i lways preserve an uniform consisten- 
cy with himself, nor with the Scriptures 
of truth, so far as concerns that grand and 
fundamental article of the Christian faith. 
The inconclusiveness of his too wanton 
tamperings with the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, has been largely and irrefragably de- 
monstrated by more hands thdn one.’ Su 
it is—we insist upon the right to judge for 
ourselves, and then have the arrogance 
and folly to blame others, if in the just ex- 
ercise of the same right, they happen to be | 
led to different conclusions. Whether Dr. 
Watts was a Unitarian or a Trinitarian at 
the close of his life-—whether he stood 
firm in his first faith, or was what some 
would call an apostate from it,—I am sure 
that he was a Christian, and should be 
happy indeed if | could firmly trust that 
the future lot of myself and those whom 1 
love might be cast with such as he. 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF UNITARIANISM IN THE 
CHURCH DURING THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES. 


I have not entered, in my third letter, 
into the historical argument to prove, that 
the right of Unitarians to the Christian 
name was conceded without dispute, for 
more than two centuries after the Apostol- 
ie age. This subject my readers will find 
fully discussed by Drs. Priestle y and Hors- 
ley in their celebrated controversy. Let 
them read both sides with candor, if they 
feel inclined to read either, and decide ac- 
cording to the evidence. For my own 
part, | have no doubt, from the testimonies 


adduced, that the doctrine of the Trinity | 


was not embraced, in any form, by the 
great Ledy of believers, especially by those 
of Jewish origin, during the period refer- 
red to. ‘In the earliest times,’ says Mo- 
sheim, himself a Trinitarian, treating of 
the doctrine of the Christian Church du- 
ring the first century, ‘all who professed 
firmly to believe that Jesus was the only 
Redeemer of the world, and who, in con- 
sequence of this profession, promised to 
live in a manner conformable to the purity 
of his holy religion, were immediately re- 
ceived among the disciples of Christ. This 
was all the preparation for baptism then 
required, and a more accurate instruction 
in the doctrines of Christianity was to be 
administered to them, after receiving that 
sacrament.’ ‘ The Christian system, as it 
was hitherto taught,’ observes the same 
writer, treating of the doctrine of the sec- 
ond century, ‘preserved its native and 
beautiful simplicity, and was comprehend- 
ed in a small number of articles. The 
public teachers inculcated no other doc- 
trines than those that are contained in 
what is commonly called the Apostles’ 
creed, and, in the method of illustrating 
thei, all vain subtleties, all mysterious re- 
searches, every thing beyond the reach of 
common capacities, were carefully avoided.’ 
This account of the modern historian is in 
accordance with the testimony of Tertul- 
lian, who flourished about a. p. 190. ‘The 
rule of faith,’ says he in his. reatise * De 
virginibus velandis,’ ‘is only one, admit- 
ting of no change or emendation, requir- 
ing us to believe in one God, Almighty, 
the maker of the world; and in his Son 
Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, raised from 
the dead on the third day, received up into 
heaven, now sitting at the right hand of 
the Father, and who will come again to 
judge the living and the dead, even by the 
resurrection of the flesh. This law of 
faith remaining, other things, being mat- 
ters of discipline and conduct, admit of 
new corrections, the grace of God co-oper- 
ating.’ In this rule of faith no article 
appears by which Unitarians are excluded. 
Noe a word does this creed, which, though 
falsely ascribed to the Apostles, is certain- 


most ancient, and the most simple formu- 
la of the kind extant, say of the elementa- 
ry doctrine of the Co-equal Three: and 
that there were, during the first three cen- 
turies, no small number of acknowledged 
Christians, who absolutely rejected that 
doctrine, isa fact resting upon evidence 
which cannot be set aside. ‘ Simple per- 
sons,’ says Tertullian, ‘not to call them 
ignorant and unlearned, who always make 
the majority of believers, because the rule 
of faith itself, (i. e. the profession of be- 
lief at baptism, quoted above) ‘ carries us 
away from the many Gods of the heathens 


that one God is indeed to be believed, but 
with @conomy (or arrangement,) startle at 
the oeconomy. They take it for granted 


Trinity is a division of the unity. 


preached by us, and imagine that the 


ly of great antiquity, being at once the) 


to the one true God; not understanding 


that the number and disposition of the 
They 
pretend that two, and even three, are 


themselves are the worshippers of one God. 
We, they say, hold the monarchy. Latins 


Greeks will not understand economy.’ 
What can be clearer or more decisive, than 
this testimony of Tertullian, to the exist- 
ence not merely of a large number, but 
even of a majority (major pars credentium) 
of simple and unlearned Christians, who 
startled at the economy, and professed to 
hold the monarchy ? oe naturally does 
Tertullian express his vexation, that those 
of them who were Latins, should have 
caught up that odious Greek word monar- 
chia ; and that even the Greeks should be 
determined not to understand the word 
economia, though it was a word of their 
own tongue, with which they should have 
been familiar! Poor illiterate people! 
Like the Unitarians of the present day, 
they seem not to have had heads for nice 
metaphysical distinctions and arrange- 
ments, and to have been mast perversely 
sensitive in their apprehensions of any in- 
fraction of that simple rule of faith which 
had taught them to believe in * One God 
the Father, Almighty Maker of Heaven 
and Earth.’ 





TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR. 


In the first place, before visiting the 
house of God, there should be, on the part 
of the bearers, a due preparation of the 
heart. The most general and fetal dan- | 
ger existing on this subject is, that the pe- 
riodical and frequent recurrence of public | 
worship is liable to render it too much a} 
mere matter of habit. The Sabbah comes | 
round, and silently surprises you in the) 
midst of your busy career; perbaps the | 
eagerness and impetuosity of your pursuits | 
impart to the mind an impulse, whch cau- 
ses it to carry along its worldly thoughts 
and feelings into the consecrated day ; or, | 


' 


if you are able from circumstances to re-| 


sist or avoid these influences, yet the ap-| 
proaching hour of worship awakens no | 
lively feelings within you, because it has | 
approached so often before. Teke heed, | 
therefore, lest you go to the temple like | 
thoughtless automatons, rather than like | 
those worshippers, who should worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth. 
Again, there are some who do not exactly 
go into the house of God without a mo- 
tive, but from a low, improper, inadequate | 
motive. Some would rush away from the | 
tedium and loneliness of ‘heir own | 
thoughts at home ; some profess that their 
motive is to maintain the order of society ; | 
some would go for a mere intellectual treat; | 
some are drawn by the hope o. indulging | 
a restless, vague curiosity, of a gazing | 
speculation. Let none of these pretexts, | 
however specious, or however adapted to | 
your perverted inclivations, hide from your | 
eyes the real objects for which the Sabbath 
was instituted, for which God’s temple was 
erected, and for which the Gospel is regu- 
larly dispensed. Let your main and pre- | 
vailing intentions be, the worship of the | 
Creator in acts of prayer and praise, and | 
your own spiritual edification from the in- | 
structions you may hear. 
But there are others, who would seem | 

' 

| 





to acknowledge very correct and proper 
motives for going to public worship, who 
yet fail in cultivating a right tone of their 
affections. ‘They do not hesitate to carry | 
into the sanctuary a soul tinged with the | 
feelings and passions of the world. For-| 
getting that God requires the service of | 
the whole heart, they go thither, meditat- 

ing on their secular plans and _ projects, or | 
with loose and wandering hearts, or with | 
an unforgiving spirit against their brother, 

or with the conscious leaven of habitual 

sinful indulgence, or inflated with pride, 

or fluttering with vanity, or affected with | 
other symptoms of an undevout and frivo- | 
lous spirit. These individuals perhaps | 
try to worship God, and to derive benefit | 
from his sanctuary; but their service is | 
disjointed, imperfect, unacceptable. Their | 
hearts are away, their hearts are not there. | 
Now, in order to prevent these melancholy | 
and dangerous disqualifications for a pure | 
and perfect worship, send your hearts 
before you, my brethren, to the sanctuary 
of God. There let them rest awhile in 
his presence, and become refreshed from 
the toils and fatigues of life. There let 
them catch the fervor of deep devotion, the | 
rapture of sincere gratitude, the sweetness | 
of low humility, the calm absence of pas- 
sion, and the beuuty of holiness. Con- 
sider that your are going into the presence 
of Him, without whose will you would 
have been nothing ; that you are going to 
spend one hour of your being with Him 
who gave you your whole being; that you 
are about to break off the thread of your 
usual pursuits, and bring the little sacrifice 
to him, who holds and preserves the very 
thread of your existence. Is your heart 
wandering? Beware, for there is the 
Searcher of hearts. Is passion raging 
within your breast? Beware, for there is 
One, who hath said, Vengeance is mine 
alone. Is indifference chilling your soul ? 
Beware, for there is One, who taught your 
very blood to glow and riot along your 
veins, and who has a right to demand some 
few pulsations especially for himself. 
These, and such as these, are the prepara- 
tions of your heart for public worship, and 
though itis impossible to enumerate all 
the various kinds which are necessary to 
entering on an acceptable service, since 
different individuals require different di- 
rections according to their different growth 
in grace, and spiritual attainments, yet 
there is one remaining preparation, which 
nay not, must not be forgotten ; and that 
is, the revolving in your minds of the deep 
and unutterable obligations under which 
you lie to Jesus Christ. But for him, you 
would have known nothing of the worship 
of God. But for him, you would have 
been even now grovelling before the shrine 
of an idol. But for him, the path of duty 
would have lain like a dark and uncertain 
track before you. But for him, the grave 
would have terminaied all your prospects, 
and that bright hope of heaven, which 
throws so precious a lustre over the black- 
est spots of life, would never have cheered 
your mental vision. Therefore, never 
think of putting your foot on the thresh- 
hold of the sanctuary, unless you bear 
along with you the cross of Christ. It is 
not enough to go as created beings—as 
men—as dependents on God—go as the 
subjects of redemption, as the heirs of sal- 








ry with you the hopes, the trust, the spirit, 
the hearts, of Christians.—S. Gilman, 





SOME HINTS WORTHY OF APPLICATION. 


The spirit of content may be found in a 
proper estimate of ourselves; in thinking 
of ourselves huinbly, as we ought to think. 
Conceit is the nursing-mother to a whole 
brood of jealousies and discontents. An 
exaggerated self-valuation, an overweening 
vanity, pervades all classes. The priest 
is worthy a better people, whilst the flock 
demand a wiser shepherd. The lawyer 
laughs at his clients, while these in their 
turn criticise his closing argument. The 
laborer thinks he works for nothing, while 
his employer tells him, ’tis just about what 
his labor is worth. This vanity leads all 
of us out of our own province, into that of 
our neighbors, and curses aii with the evil 
eye of discontent. But, my -friends, let 
us go so roughly no longer. He who is 
willing to take his proper place in society, 
content with what belongs to him, believ- 
ing those who differ from him may be 
right, will usually find or make pleasant 
companions on his way. But the worst 
kind of conceit, and the Jowest kind of 
defamation, are the results of bigotry and 
hateful sectarianism. I cannot, for my 
life, imagine a being ‘more completely 
wretched, or more contemptible, than the 
bigot pastor, who believes that all the 
flowers of Zion bloom on his own hill-side ; 
and that all the fruits of righteousness are 
to fall before his sickle. Have we never 
seen such, arrogantly assuming to hurl 
God’s thunderbolts on each they deem his 
foe? By winning, and by warning, we 
should prove our true regard for such 
presumptuous zealots. We should trust 
they might be won to Christ, whois love, 
and would offer some passages of scripture 


for their consideration. ‘Have fervent 
charity among yourselves; for charity 
shall cover a multitude of sins.’ ‘A new 


commandment | give unto you, that ye 
love one another, asI have loved you.’ 
We should thus show the supremacy ol 
love, and, by feeling as good-humoredly 
as possible toward such erring christians, 
should win them, for their own sakes, to 
stay their injurious abuse. But if love 
return void of its angel mission; if such 
are determined to be wanting in the ful- 
ness of the Gospel; yet even now, we 
need not lose our temper because they have 
lost theirs ; but, wurning to another leaf of 
scripture, let us warn them, hoping that 1/ 
they won't see their error, or won't confess 
it, they may be alive to its danger. God 
hath made the same promise to every 
good man, that he made to Abraham, ‘1 
will curse hii that curseth thee.’ And 
the Lord God hath spoken bitter doom 
against your bitter bigot; ‘as he loved 
cursing, so let it come unto him; as he 
delighted not in blessing, so let it be far 
from him.’ If then, by any misfortune. 
you chance upon such, in your path-way 
to heaven, thus win them if you may; 
thus warn them as yon must. But still, 
lose not your content; answer not accusa- 
tion, nor railing by railing ; and do not, 
strenuous as you may be, and have a right 
to be, in maintaining your religious opin- 
ions, do not let the religion of the Prince 
of peace, which should come by its angel 
spirit to guide you to content, assume the 
malice of a demon, and drive you to vit- 
uperation and hard-heartedness. 

And, in conclusion, ous comfort in life. 
and our usefulness, as wellas our happi- 
ness, are just in proportion to our measure 
of content. As sands compose the earth, 
seconds eternity, and atoms immensity ; 
so little, continuous virtues go to make up 
individual character, and the character of 
communities. Niagara wakes the mind, 
startles the eye, and fills the soul with 
wondering awe; but the nightly dew gives 
tous our bread, and the mild beams of 
daily light our warmth, not the wild light- 
ning’s fitful glare. So in social inter- 
course, we love our friends; not for their 
deeds of high emprise and noble daring, 
not for their splendid talents, or brilliant 
gifts of intellect and power, but for the 
kind looks, the lips laden with blessings, 
and touched by love ; the gentle smile, and 
soft answer ; the mild-beaming eye ; which 
show that the spirit of content hath found 
residence within. Usefulness depends 
much more upon the individual's self-con- 
trol, daily kindness, habitual government 
of temper, than upon great efforts, or strik- 
ing results. Your ambitious man, feeling 
the risings of envy, knows not content. 
Your haughty man, who has not yet learn- 
ed, that the world was not made for 
Cesar, nor for him, will inevitably be 
brought down and disappointed ; he knows 
not content. Your uncharitable man, who 
would blacken by his malice, finds that, 
despite his power, there is much that is 
bright and happy; he knows not content. 
The bigot, who finds God blesses those 
whom he has impiously dared to curse, 
mistakes his own hate when he anticipates 
fires of vengeance, and knows not content. 

Again, there are some who remind us 
of the great Whitefield’s quaint saying, 
concerning a peevish and complaining 
professor; when told that he was in a 
state of grace, he answered, ‘grace was 
very good, but he did not want to see it 
grafted upon a crab-tree.’ And so we 
sometimes meet in life those who are kind 
at heart, shrewd, intellectual, and just, 
but who yet spoil all by forgetfulness of 
our text. They have an unkind, sour 
temper, a peevish, nervous irritability, 
perversities, ip speeeh or action, a morose 
and reserved aspect, so that we at last 
undervalue their good qualities, and avoid 
their presence.—Rev. William G. Swett. 





[From the Advocate of Peace.]} ; 
WARLIKE CONDITION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Let us trace some of the consequences 
of the martial spirit, which in former times 
reigned in every heart, and which even 
now, though weakened, retains its domin- 
ion. Look to England; the supposed 


been almost continually, from the Norman 


prosperity of this nation is believed to be 
the result of her military spirit. She has 


conquest down to the present time, in con- 


ry posts raise themselves up in defiance ali 
over the broad surface of the earth; her 
floating batteries trouble the waters of the 
whole world. Her military spirit bas gone 
north and south, and east and west, for 
conquest. The blood of her sons has 
moistened every soil, the bones of her 
children have whitened every land. Has 
not the same spirit which fired the blood 
of the northern savage, when he overran 
the island now the ‘ mistress of the ocean,’ 
continued to manifest itself through gener- 
ation after generation to the’ present day ? 
Is it not the love of conquest, seeking good 
for ntself by the destruction of others, 
which has thus acquired and retained do- 
minion over the remotest parts of the 
earth? Unlovely as is this trait of char- 
acter, pirate-like, robber-like as it is, op- 
posed directly to the self-sacrificing spirit 
of Christianity, till of late few ‘ave been 
so bold as to question it. 

We allude rot invidions?y te England ; 
we have selected her for an example, be- 
cause it is easier to see the mist which 
hangs over others, than that in which we 
are ourselves enveloped. The same red 
stream flows in our veins, and this Anglo- 
Saxon blood is pre-eminent in the annals 
of warfare. We vaunt ourselves that we 

are as skilful in shedding blood, and as 
ready and willing to encounter a foe on 
the field of battle, as the most warlike. 
Our homes 1n this Jand are mainly by con- 
quest; we fought side by side with Eng- 
land as her colonies; the birth-throe of 
our nation was in the field of blood; the 
martial spirit was revived in our last con- 
test with England; and even now there 
are many atnong us ready to ‘let slip the 

ogs of war’ for a narrow strip of waste 

land on our eastern borders. Could we 
see ourselves as others see us, we need 

not look abroad for an instance of the deep 
imbuing of the spirit of war. 

In fact, thoagh the Anglo-Saxon race 
are lovers of the fight toa degree unsur- 
passed by any other, the martial spirit has 

been the master of the civilized world, 
looking down upon the lives and bappiness 
of the coinmon people as of no worth, re- 
garding them as but the counters in the 
game. ‘The nations of Europe can hardly 
be considered as ever at peace. Their 
nominal peace is but as a truce between 
contending armies, that they may rest 
awhile and bury their dead ; continuing to 
stand face to face, ready at the signal to 
rush forward for the destruction of each 
other. There is no peace for the nations 
confronting each other with vast arma- 
ments, each jealous of its national ‘ glory,’ 
proud of its strength to rend and destroy. 
It is never a settled calm with them.— 
There is nothing to bind down into sub- 
jection the conflicting elements. Even | 
when the sun shines out over them, when 

the storm is hushed, the thick *dark clouds | 
still skirt the horizon; let the wind but} 
change, and the whole heavens are hung | 
with darkness. Whether the battle rage | 
or not, is beyond human control. It de- 
pends on accident. A mistake in diplo- 
macy, the irritable temper of some public 
functionary, the caprice of the leader of a 
party, a mob on the frontier, a foolish mis- 
take of a navy officer, will pronounce the 
sentence of death upon hundreds of thous- 
ands, cause the widow’s groan, and the 
orphan’s cry. The lusts of the Corsican 
yoked seventeen populous nations to the 
battle-car. Human life and human hap- 
piness thus, as it were, reston the turn of 
the die. There is no security for man. 
He holds all that he values subject to the 
will, to the vices, to the mistakes of a few! 
It is against this galling aristocracy, this 
worst of despotism, that the advocate for 
peace contends. He would deliver the 
world from this abject bondage, and throw 
down the altars of this blind butcher-god, 
whose murdered victims have been as 
countless as the sands upon the sea-shore. 
8. (8. B, 








DR. MILNOR——-A CHURCHMAN—AGAINST THE 
PUSEYITES. 


* 

The Rev. Dr. Milnor, in an address 
before the Association for Promoting 
Christianity, in St. George’s Church, 
New York, of which he is rector, alluding 
to errors of certain theologians, in his es- 
timation of most dangerous tendency, uses 
the following impressive language : 


When I can bring my mind to believe 
that instead of taking my Bible as the 
guide of my faith, lam bound to dishonor 
this best of heaven’s gifts by admitting 
tradition to a coequal rank; whenil can 
be persuaded that there is a dread obscu- 


of Christian faith, that renders indispen- 
sable the aid of such an adjunct in the 
discovery of truth; when my charity shall 
so fail that | consign my fellow-Christians 
of other names, whatever the strength of 
their faith in Christ and the holiness of 
their lives, to the unconverted mercies of 
God, because of their not belonging to a 


rity in scripture, even in the fundamentals 





virtually admit the doctrine of purgatory, 
by allowing, as innocent, prayers for the 
dead ; when I can be so presumptuous as 
to claim, as a minister of Christ, the pow- 
er of personally obsolving individuals 
from their sins ; when] can so far sup- 
ot the light of truth as to go back toa 

eathenish respect towards images and 
relicts, and favor and re-admission of long- 
disused and superstitious ceremonies and 
forms ; when I dare approve the eontempt- 
uous treatment of the Reformers which 
they have received at the hands of the 
Tractarians ; and when, though a member 
and minister of that Church, which, at 
such a sacrifice, they redeemed from the 
rubbish of ages, I can feel at liberty to 
resort to a popish council fer an explica- 
tion of the Articles in which they sostren- 
uously protested against the corruptions 
of Rome ; when I can look with compla- 
cency and approbation uy the unwar- 
ranted attempt to st the framers of 
these articles, by reconciling their doc- 
trines with the decrees of Trent, the very 
object of which was to condemn and reject 
them ; when I can make these admissions 
and subscribe to these sentiments, I ma 
join the ranks of the men of Oxford. But 
so long asI adhere to the Bible as m 
only rule of faith, and to the Articles and 
Liturgy of the Church of my adoption, 
because, as I believe, they are in all re- 
spects in harmony with its prescriptions ; 
whereinsoever the writings of fallible men, 
however learned and distinguished, depart 
from these, I must withhold by approval, 
and,as far as in me lies, oppose their 
noxious influence. 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION——POWER OF THE 


PRIESTHOOD. 


The venerable dignitary begins his dis- 
course by stating that, ‘ whenever the sov- 
ereign, by charter, or commission, invests 
certain individuals, or bodies of men, with 
power to do certain acts, the privilege, or 
exclusive power of doing such acts js strict- 
ly limited to those persons, who derive 
their authority in no degree from their fit- 
ness to discharge the offices to which they 
are appointed, but wholly and solely from 
the tenor of the royal commission. “Thus, 
to give an instance which is familiar to all, 
there are in every county, and in every 
considerable town, persons appointed by 
commission or charter from the crown to 
act as Justices, or Guardians of the public 
peace; and by the terms of their commis- 
sion, all other persons are virtually excla- 
ded and disqualified from doing, with legal 
effect, any of the acts which those who are 
named in the commission have full au- 
thority todo.’ This analogy the vener- 
ble dignitary immediately applies, not only 
to the case ofthe holy apostles, (which is 
proper enough.) but also, with equal confi- 
dence, to the episcopal clergy of the pres- 
ent day, who, by virtue of their Apostolical 
ordination, as he argues, must have the 
exclusive right of engaging in the Christian 
priesthood. Now, in this piece of reason- 
ing, to my mind, there is one trifling flaw. 
It just takes for granted the truth of his 
own opinion, in order thereby to prove its 
truth ;—a convenient and, no doubt, a sat« 
isfactory mode of reasoning, to the party 
using it, but not quite so satisfactory to his 
opponents. It simply and coolly begs the 
whole question in dispute, between the 
reverend preacher, and all those Christians 
of other denominations, against whose 
practices he is arguing, and to whem he 
pointedly alludes in the course of his ser- 
mon. It fully takes for granted, that the 
episcopal clergy are a body of persons,— 
or at least, that there is, and must be, some- 
where in the Church of Christ, a body of 
persons,—invested by him with peculiar 
spiritual power and authority. If indeed 
this be so, there can be no doubt,—it fol- 
‘ows from the very nature of all authority, 
—that those persons must have the exclu- 
sive right and privilege of doing certain 
acts, and they must be acting under a spe- 
cial commission from Christ. This being 
once granted, therefore, 1 do not say that 
episcopal ordination might not be as good 
a method of bestowing that commission as 
any other, or that the episcopal clergy have 

not as strong claims as any others to be 
considered that very body of persons. But, 
that there is any such body of persons in 
the Church of Christ, or ever has been 
since the time of the holy apostles,—per- 
sons invested with peculiar spiritual ax- 
thority, persons empowered to do certain 
religious acts which no other Christian be- 
lievers can lawfully do,—is not that the 
very position which we deny, and which 
they, the episcopal clergy, have to prove? 
And yet, until they have proved this, is 
not the analogy which is here drawn be- 
tween the episcopal clergy and justices of 
peace, a most crippled analogy? and is not 
the conclusion which rests wpon it most 
lame and impotent? I see no fault to be 
found with the venerable dignitary’s state- 
ment, so far as regards civil magistrates. 
Undoubtedly dey are and must be exclu- 














church governed by bishops, consecrated 
by succession from the apostles; when | 
dare assert that that order is requisite, not 
only to the perfection and completeness 
of a Christian church, but also to its very 
existence; when I am convinced that I 
must ascribe exclusively to the apostolical 
commission the derivation of the grace of 
the Spirit, and our mystical communton 
with Christ; to believe, in truth, that the 
sacraments of the Church are the only 
channels whereby the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit are conveyed to men; when I can 
see that there is an actual sacrifice in the 
Eucharist, and the Redeemer is really 
and essentially present in his natural body 
and blood in that sacrament ; when I ean 
relinquish the great doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and substitute for it 
the Roman dogma of justification by in- 
herent righteousness, or, 19 other words, 
believe that salvation is of works ; when I 
can doubt the mercy of God in pardoning 
sins committed after baptism, on sincere 
repentance and faith; when I am willing 
to go back to the dark ages to be taught 
the doctrine of ‘reserve in the communi- 
cation of religious knowledge ;’ when 1 
can persuade myself that | may innocent- 
ly contrive expedients for diminishing the 
horror I have felt, as a Protestant, at the 























fore his death, relinquish as untenable the 


bave caught up the word monarchia. 


vation—go as disciples of Christ, and car- 


flict with some other nation. Her, milita- 


Romish practice of invoking saints, and 


sively privileged to do certain acts; and 
| the validity of their acts depends, not on 
| their personal qualifications, but on their 
| special commission. But consider, my 
| friends, why it is so, and must be so. It 
is solely because they are persons of actual 
authority, invested with actual power over 
the property, the liberties, and the lives of 
their fellow subjects. From the very na- 
ture of all authority, it must be confined to 
certain persons, ard must be given by a 
peculiar commission. But that there are 
now any persons invested with spiritual 
authority in the Church of Christ, is the 
very question on which we join issue in 
this matter. We say, therefore, to the 
episcopal clergy, only show us your com- 
mission from ovr heavenly sovereign, only 
prove tous that you are entrusted by him 
with this power and authority, and we will 
instantly desist from our functions, quit 
our pulpits, and come at the head of our 
flocks into your churches, begging of you. 
to give us absolution for our long continued 
rebellion. But we cannot, ! we can- 
not, admit all this authority, which you as- 
sume to yourselves, without one titile of 
evidence. : ; 
There is the same fallacious assumption 
in all the reasoning of the venerable digni- 
tary on this subject. 1 ; 
he says, ‘ very generally -entertained, and 





+h is an opinion,” 
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own officers, or criminals have a right to) be 
elect their own judges.’ Indeed, ‘this! It cannot move of itself. 


It cannot walk |atgument and support, as to give no claim | 
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way he can, profess himself and show him- 
f to be a religious man; and if he neg- 
righteousness which 


perity of the nation will become its curse 


ithe family. Both these extremes are to be 


and the development of its physical ad- 1 be A 
‘avoided as alike unbecoming the Christian | 


vantages only so many roads to ruin and are | 
Ve find sufficient evidence that Character and injurious to the best influen- 
ces of religion upon the community. We} 
‘should allow nothing to disgust us with 
the pursuit and diffusion of religious | 
‘truth. Whatis truth, what does the Bible | 
teach ; what does God in the Gospel of his | 
Son call upon us to believe, to perform, | 
'and toexpect? This should be the first) 


Where are my credentials, you | ‘hy and confusion, sunk too low in| gteat inquiry of our lives, and in the as- | 
} , anarchy and confusion, s : 
certainment of these points, as we should 


I will answer that ques- 
tion plainly and honestly. I reply at once, permit nothing to intimidate and control, 
that J have none. In the sense in which 5 
you obviously use the word, | have nocre-| power for the sake of peace. 
dentials. But then I fee! no shame in; been, such must be the fate of every free 
making this confession ; for | contend that) | ation, wherever the people become irreli- 
I do not require any special credentials ; 
he reason that | do not require any | Rae Ne 
aa credentials, is, that [ do ot affect} and fear no God but themselves. . oF be ee ae a st —— | 
to exercise or to possess any special au-} In this country then, a strong demand is |W" it, or Inay be held only, as truth olen 
thority. tis for this alone that creden-| made upon each of us to become the open 
tials can be wanted ; and this I do not pro- | 
fess to have. Men demand of an ambassa- 
dor, or a soldier, or a dispenser of justice, | 
to show his credentials, because he claims | 
superiority, authority, and power. But) 
men do not demand of servants their cre- 
dentials for serving any who may choose} 
to accept of their services; nor of friends 
their credentials for doing good offices to 
their friends; nor of a brother his creden- 
tials for helping the infirmities of his broth- 
er. Now, we dissenting ministers profess | 
to be, not lords, but only servants, and 
friends, and brethren, in the spiritual bonds 
ef the gospel, to all the meinbers of our 
respective churehes. What right has any fession oftheir faith and adorn that pro- 
man, and particularly — of ‘those that | fession with the fruits of the spirit, and a | YeTY different from that 
are without,’ (to speak in imitation of their | which engages men in a contest to see who 
own language,) to demand of us our cre-! 
dentials, for performing these works of love 
and of duty towards our fellow Christians? 
If the episcopalian turn upon us, and say, 


| decay. 
Rome fell not through its unwieldly great- 
ness, but because the philosophy of Epi- 


curus, gained a footing among the people, 
sapped the foundations of their liberties by 
enfeebling their moral strength, gave them 


office. —which nevertheless is athing ©OD-| truths of religion in his heart, and give |‘ eda 
‘imperious duty of zeal in the investigation | 
reign, in this case, has confined the privi- | 
. 
a zeal, untempered by charity and unac- | 
tions I positively deny. I deny that the | indirectly, on every Occasion and in every 
; i piety without his own denomination, and | 
power and authority; and | deny, that if 1 sel 
- Lo , 7 sir 4 * | ; ‘ : it = 
might not have granted to them, by their | will be but partially prevalent, the pros- | the marts of commerce, the halls of justice, | 
that office. I maintain on these grounds, 
choice of their own ministers ; but that the 
ser. 
ought toask all dissenting ministers for , 
"1 effeminate and luxurious habits and disso- 
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lege of filling this office to a certain class) exhibit the beauty and power of religion | Mer extreme Is this z | 
= . . 
or order of persons. Both these assump-| jn his character, and both directly and , 
companied by knowledge—as leads one to | 
office of an ordinary minister of the gospel, | ‘see no truth beyond his own creed, no| 
since the holy apostles, is one of actual ; 
were so, it would necessarily follow, that) Ject to do this, that be hich pos _ a . ariehipal 
j ity : animosity intercourse of society, to | 
they who are to be subject to this authority) exalteth and which alone exalteth a nation, | “PIMOSHY Into Me inbercour y 
rightful sovereign, some election in (be ap- the schools of childhood, the firesides of | 
pointinent of the individuals who are to fill 
that there is no absurdity in the freedom 
exercised by dissenting churches in the 
only absurdity is in the loose, confused, | 
fallacious reasoniog of our venerable accu- 
The same reverend preacher, on the 
same occasion, intimates that Christians 
their credentials. Here is the old fallacy, | 
the old assumption, looking forth upon us| lute manners, till, at last, worn out by 


again. 

® bs 2 k / . ‘ 
wish to know? vice and crime to resist, they bartered lib- 
erty for repose and submitted to absolute 


Such has 


so we should permit nothing to disgust or 
‘weary us. It is truth, and truth only that 


does good, that sanctifies and saves, and 


: . ay ndered harmless, 
gious, and know no law but their passions, though error may be rendered harm! 


is, with the speculative assent of the under- | 
° ° ‘ st: > ell > ] > av ; ™ : 
and avowed advocates of Christianity, the tanding, still it should be avoided and 


professed disciples of Jesus Christ. Our! the mind directed ever with the freest and 


jinost unbiassed exercise of its powers, to 
| 


country has no defence, no security for the ‘ 
We owe this to, 


4 A ; 7 ‘ teh ai > c 
permanence of its institutions and the lib- ) the attainment of truth. 


erty of its citizens but Christianity —and | 0UF fellow-men as well as to ourselves, our 
‘ : As Christianity has | 


@ ’ 
Christianity has no instruments of efficacy Savior and our God. - 
the no altar of safety here but the hearts of its 
disciples, itis of the utmost importance 
that that altar should be guarded by knowl. | 


edge and have its foundation and defence 


and advancement but the numbers, 
faith and affections of its professed disci- | 
ples. Let it have these. Let all acknowl- 
edge the Lord Jesus Christ before men. | 
in an enlightened knowledge and earnest 
But this zea] is by no 
with charity, and is | 


sectarian zeal, 


. . 
Let our Churches be large in numbers, 


> b : ¢ » ¢ 
glorious in holiness. Let all make a pro- zeal for truth. 
| means inconsistent 


kingdom will here be gained for Chris- 
tianity such as it never possessed before shall hold the greatest number and have 
and through its holy and elevating influen- the most various kinds of meetings and oa 
ces. our country become indeed a name | !igious exercises,—whal sect shall build 


| 
ee | 

, y speciz ulo } { . t ates > J ges 
that not having any special a mhority fre "| and’a praise throughout the earth. he greatest number and the large | 
Christ, we ought not to do the things | Churches and swell the newspapers with | 
which we do, I answer, that this is the} [eee ee leccounts of its converts and its success. | 


proposition which they have to establish ; | 
this again is begging the entire question in| gear AND CHARITY CONSISTENT. 
= nae 

dispute betweeen us. They goon assum-,| UNION NECESSARY. 
ing and asserting this continually ; but we | 
wish to see itproved. One clear command | 
of our Savior shall bind us. One periect 
asturance of the intention of the holy apos-| people adhere, which is the popular reli- 
tles shall bind us. But their word shail) 
not bind us.— Rev. Henry Acton. cps 

| sal religion; and the sects that are tolera- 
- = | « et the others, correspond more entirely to| 
| ted, having little hope of overturning the : 


Charity, we apprehend, consists not in re-| 


THEIR | 


garding all systems of Christianity as 


; ‘equally true, and in being therefore indif- 
Iu most other countries there is an estab- | . . . 
% : ferent as to which ultimately and exten- 
lished religion to which the mass of the! ._ , : ; os : 

| sively prevails, but in believing that all, | 
: . ‘though one may have in our opinion more | 
gion, and in some cases altnost the univer- | : ; 


of truth and good influence in it than 


j 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


| Scripture, rightly interpreted, and be better 


} establishment, or of becoming much more | ’ 
© calculated to promote human happiness 





numerous than they are, have compara-! , . 
y 1 pare | and virtue, yet that all, sincerely and prac- 


—== =——= —— ai . . + 8 i tically received, have enough of healing 
= | temptation to sectarian ambition and pros-| ; : t 
: truth to save the soul, 

ONE CONSIDERATION IN BEHALF OF A PRO- 
FESSION OF RELIGION. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 9, 1843. 


tively litte of that strong impulse and 


It consists in re-| 
‘membering that we are not made judges of | 
vne another, are not endowed with an in-} 
fallible knowledge of Scripture, or entrus- 
‘ted with the keys of the kingdom of heav- | 
en, and in being ready to exercise Chris- 
tian sympathy and kindness toward all, | 
| who show forth out of a good conversation | 


elytism that exists here, and consequently 
there is more of harmony and good feeling | 
The great peculiarity of Christianity in 
this country is that its administration is | 
not recognized by government as one of 
the institutions of society. It | 
only an indirect and partial acknowl-| 
edgment from the State, and for its support, | principle of religious liberty established by . 
diffusion and influences, as a social insti-| ith boi litle of the! those fruits by which alone: we a oe 
tution, it depends entirely upon the volun- | spirit of toleration and charity existing be- mitted to judge of faith. This might easi- 
tary contributions and efforts of its disci- 
ples. We stop not to inquire whether this | 
is the best state of things, whether some 
middle course between the close alliance 
between Church and State in the old world! 
and their entire severance in the new, 
might not be found, equally favorable to | 
religious liberty and the right of con-| 


science, but with less tendency to indiffer- | 
that there is a lamentable want of charity | 


Such 
oer Sie eo ' /of Christianity, is common in a greater or 
now be useless. The principle has here} anq toleration among us, and a gross and Fi Mes il Christi a ll d 
eee 1 Wgis- . ‘less degree toa iristians. Let all do 
been established, that government has) manifest inconsistency between the avowed | Ye 


nothing to do with religion, and it will not! principles, and actual spirit and practice , ws : ; 
hoped we may | » | be glorious. Sin and folly, infidelity and 
be abandoned. It is to be hoped we may | of most of the Protestant sects among US.) «ta; id “nd bef h 
. ; : ; jlrreiigion could not stand Delor - 
never see any reason or necessity to aban- | Rome is at least consistent in her assump-| > 4 - ¥ a ™ * e con 
: : yy Sgt ; . .- {centrate 4 of the who istic 
don it. But such being the condition of| tion and her claims, and has prescription a" id tl e Christian 
ei aaiieeah ; } : aa }community. the cry ag: 
Christianity among us, one of its demands! and high and venerable antiquity on her auny ou y again go forth 
is evident enough. It demands the open! side, and if we have to submit to any au- Christi ther.’ ; ld 
7 2 ‘ : ‘Christians love one another, it wou 
thority but the Bible, we will go back to| ©. , 4 
as in that early age, silently win for the 


and avowed profession of our faith. Here | 
the words of our Savior, ‘He that is not} her. But Protestant intolerance, spiritual | ; ; 
Gospel a, kingdom in every breast, and 
cause every heart to beat warm and quick 


with me is against me,’ are applicable to| tyranny in sects that have had their name 
‘with its influences and its hopes. 


and kindness and sympathy between them. 
We have heard it observed by those, whose 
travel and observation in different lands 


receives) have given them opportunity to form a 


correct epinion, that here we have the 
our constitutions 


» * ane 2 “~ ly be done. 
tween different denominations, while in) ° 


aim to exhibit an union of zeal and charity 


other countries the broad principles of reli-| ' ' 
—neither suffering our charity to degener- 


gious liberty are not recognized by the a ke . 
’ . ~~ tate into indifference nor our zeal into sec- 
laws, but more of toleration and charity! .. 

Paes q tarianism. Let us not desert and neglect 
prevails in the actual intercourse of sects! 
and individaals. We cannot judge of the} 
justness of this comparison. But whether 


correct or not, whether we are wo P . She 
: , : ¥ =™ ag OF of bigotry, and cherish the conviction that 
better than others in this respect, it is clear! halk aie ke . 

| the best, the living and life-giving portion 


truth, but while faithful to and zealous for 


ence and neglect. inquiry would | 


every individual with a solemn and pecu-} and origin within the last three hundred 
liar force. Here it is every one’s duty, | years, infallibility claimed and exercised 
not only to be a Christian, but to let it be! by those who pronounce the infallibility of | 
known that he is a Christian, by the dis-| the Pope and the Catholic Church to be a! 
tinct and public profession of his faith.| fable, denunciation against opinions, pro- | 
In other lands the individual profession of} fessed* and reverently drawn from the | 
Christian faith may not be so important.! Scriptures, by those who can vindicate | 


WHAT IS DEMANDED OF US. 


The great thing now demanded of every 


There Christianity will be supported, its, their own opinions only by appealing to | 
traths will be investigated and inculcated,| the right of private judgment, as to what help forward that cause for which Christ 
its institutions upheld, its moral influence) Scripture teaches, freedom of conscience | lived and labored, suffered and died, is an 
in a measure exerted, though thousands! refused by Churches who owe their very | °@™est thorough, practical godliness, a 
on thousands, in their individual life and, existence to the assertion of this freedom | 
action neglect and distegard it, for there it) by their fathers,—this is an inconsistency | 
leans on the strong arm of political power.| too glaring to escape observation. 
The State has become its guardian and} cannot this inconsistency be avoided? Is 
defence. It has erected magnificent and, this evil, which puts a weapon into the 
imposing temples for its service and appro- hands of infidelity and irreligion, and.dims 
priated large revenues to its support.| the lustre of every character in which it is | $4 
Here it has but one altar of safety, the; exhibited, is this evil inseparable from the | C¥liar force. 


hearts «of its disciples; here is has no; principles that lic at the bottom of Protes- 


principles of Christian holiness and love to 


terests and conduct of society. 


es 


tially understood and imperfectly exhibi- 
ted, we also find four pretty distinct epochs, 
each of them indicating a gradual advance- 
ment of the public mind and heart towards | 
a juster appreciation of the character and 
purpose of the Gospel. 
called the age of mysticism. 
had the Apostles done and finished their | 
work, and uninspired teachers entered | 
upon their labors, than mysticism entered | 
the Church, and those initiated into the | 
mysteries of Grecian or Egyptian philoso- 
phy, set up for teachers of Christianity, | 
and began to find, or to frame a counter- | 
part to these mysteries in the simple truths | e 
and institutions of the Gospel. 
came the age of formalism, 
circumstance of form or show was intro- 


| ence, this is the law which men are more 


Let us aim to do it; let us) 


our own opinions, what we deem Christian | 


these let us rise superior to the littleness / 


this, and the triamph of the Gospel would 


as in the early age, ‘behold how these | 


disciple of Christ, of every one who would 


\faithful and searching application of the 
But Personal character and to all the great in- 


This requiremeut indeed is always made 
of us, but various circumstances and con- 
siderations now press it upon us with pe- 


When we survey the field of Christian- 





WILL ALL MEN BE FINALLY AND FOREVER 
HAPPY ? No. m1. 

Messrs. Editors,—In his third paper, 
‘your correspondent proceeds ‘ to inquire if 
the affirmative of this question can be safe- 
The f ly inferred from the acknowledged attri- 

aceon desta: | f God.’ He claims to write for the 
I | nahecmdereh ett ; 

! Unitarian denomination, and assures his 
readers that they all regard inferences from 
the Divine attributes as doubtful; and that 
therefore they cannot see the legitimacy of 
jany inference drawn from thence. in favor 
‘of the final salvation of all men. This| ” 
doubtfulness he fortifies by assuming that h 
‘final universal happiness in a future state, . 





‘is impossible ; that it is incompatible with 
Then | P t I 


ithe proper distinction between the general 
and special providence of God ; that it is 


; we ; at opposed to the moral government o e 
posed to tl l t of th 
duced into the administration of religion, | 

j s /present world; and that some great men 
and its observance made important and| p 
; me |have taught us that both scripture and 
obligatory, till at last the spirituality of re- | : ; 
ae ; ; reason leave us in the dark, as to this 

ligion was lost sight of, and salvation made | noe i é 
matter. This is the position in which he 


to depend upon a machinery of rite and, eS 1 thippys ; 
P P y ; ‘places the ‘ Unitarian denomination,’ in 
ceremony, Whose obvervance quieted the | 
the means of 


: . | do 
conscience of the sinner and brought |“ -_ 55 “a we _ oa God wills th 
‘ ‘or e ° - . 
wealth to the coffers of the Church. parse At Gee akin be a cope 


Thet, iness of all m individuall t 
: lappin en, individua or not; 
reformation under Luther broke down | PP : y . 
much of this vain scaffolding on which | 


a 
0 


e 


Some new 


in doubt whether it be the design of disci- 
pline, punishment or judgment to bring 
mankind, individually, to repentance or 
‘not; for if the affirmative or the negative 
‘of either of these inquiries be established, 
| the doubt is atan end. The real believer | 


5 .* — te - + ; 0 F 
of those ithad unloosed. No sooner was \'" endless — Te! hy ee doubt 
‘than is the Universalist. But I do not 


the Bible tnseuled and opened to all, than 4 wre Mie Mae date 
. ° ‘ a ‘ - 
ten began to quarrel about its meaning— | CONG OF reason with the ae 


to leave unstudied and unapplied its clear 
and simple teachings, and busy themselves 


men, without worth of character or purity t 
of heart or life, sought to climb into the 
kingdom. But it introduced the age of 
dogmatism, and put new fetters upon the 


Gospel anc the human mind in the place 


jreasoning of the ‘ Universalists.’ I  re- 
gard the statements and reasoning of my} 
' “Sn ’ ~ . } 
pression, upon the right interpretation of | Christian brother, S. F., as his own hon | 

est convictions ; and no one but myself, 1s} 


For 
hundreds of years men have been quar- \responsible for my replies. The term 


} Teese sa lsat ? sliow » < . =. 
relling about saving faith, and overlooking : Universalist,’ 1 believe, was first employ 
that faith of the heart which is unto right- jed to designate those who advoc ated the 
eousness, have been trying to find it in| doctrine of universal redemption, in oppo- | 
the disputed and perplexing propositions | *!#0" to those who taught that Christ died | 

for the elect only; afterwards it was ap-| 

: ' 

It is getting to be under- | plied to those who believed that all the| 

‘redeemed would be finally made holy, and | 
‘then happy. And in modern times it has} 
been adopted by a class of Christians who 
the age of active philanthropy and the |deny all retribution or discipline in a fu- 

‘ture state, and affirm that all men will be 
happy, from and after the death of the 
body. And as I cannot advocate this lat- 
We say not that there has been nothing of | *°* Opinion, and as S. F. does not seem to| 
Bech of these features ,make any distinction between the above | 
which we have mentioned, while they | named classes of believers, each of whom | 
the periods :o ' have been called‘ Universalists ; so I deem | 
F ee ail. 
which have assigned them, have! it proper to speak only for myself: Though 
mingled more or less with every age, and | doubt rep Rada lens anes numbers of 
are to be discerned more or less distinctly | S¢tious Christians who cherish a blessed | 
‘ 2 : Se < ' ' 4 - ' 
/hope of the sentiments I advocate, if not a 


at the present time. But the distinguish- , 
ing Christian feature of the age is active | "F™ fuith in them. However this may be, | 
let us come to the point at issue. 


philanthropy, and the practical application | eS Sat | 
of the great moral principles and precepts | Does the fact that God 1s infinite in his 
of the Gospel to life and character. Men | power, wisdom and goodness, prove that 
‘he will finally save all men? First, let it} 
as a mere mine of controversial divinity, | ° remarked, these atjributes in Deity.) 


and of going to it as an amory from which ,¢x!St also in man to a limited extent. 
| Whether in God or in man, they are of the 


to draw of proof texts, and are beginning | 
to look to its broad and general meaning, | some netere © far whe they go. In God 
to its spirit and purpose. The declaration they are unlimited a they are lim-| 
of the Apostle, ‘If any man have not the | ited ; that is the only difference. The 
spirit of Christ he is none of his,’ end the | effect of goodness is happiness to its pos- 
yet more authoritative declaration of the | S¢SS°F and to its object. In God, these | 
Savior himself, ‘Hereby shall all men | ‘bree attributes are always equal, and act) 
know that ye are my disciples if ye have together by perfect consent—in man, to| 
love one toanother,’ these are coming to) make him a perlect man, they must be | 
}equal, though they be limited, i. e., the 
of love, | perfect moral man must be as good as he | 
is wise and powerful—so that if he be | 





with some difficult passage or isolated ex-_ 


which salvation was made to depend. 


iy 


of their creeds. This seems now to be 
passing away. 
stood that the Gospel is not a thing of 


meats and drinks and forms, but righteous- 


ness, peace and joy in the holy Ghost, and 


practical application of the spirit and prin- | 
ciples of Christianity to life and character | 





and social condition, is being introduced. | 
this heretofore. 


have been prominent in 
we 


are getting weary of regarding the Bible 


be considered the only true tests of Chris- 
tian character, and the great law 
that grand moral law of God’s Universe, | 


which Christ so beautifully taught and | g00d to his friend, he will confer on him 
jall the happiness which his wisdom and | 


/power will enable him to do, consistent | 


. . ; tary is > : ; o + 
obeyed and applied, is reforming, regcner-| with his other obligations ; if he be good | 


ating, elevating, sanctifying in its influ-| '° his enemy, he will employ all his wis 


| dom and power to reform and benefit him, | 


exemplified, which is at once conservative 
and progressive, which, whenever it is 


and more desirous to obey, to apply and | as far as he can without improper neglect) 


‘ , } ~e = > 4] 
carry out, as it never yet has been, to its | of others ; if he be good to his family, he 


full and thorough requirements. A direct| will employ all his wisdom and power to| 
issue seems to be made, as it were, in this ;SYPPTt, instruct, chasten and bless that| 
age, whether Christianity shall govern the family which he can, without neglect of 
world or not—whether it shall be a thing |4¥ty to God and to others ; and if he be a 
of form or life—a becoming drapery which | $004 ruler, he will do the same to his 
country. This reasoning is applicable to 
Deity without any limitation; for if he be 


infinitely good in himself, he must be infi- 


} 


the world wears to hide a mass of corrup- 
tion and sin beneath, ora spiritand power, 
penetrating every form of human life and 
the recesses of every breast—applying ever | Mitely good relatively to his creatures, 
with uncompromising fidelity its great | and if he be infinitely good to his creatures, 
| principles, even to the plucking out the | be must be equally so to each one of the 
right eye and cutting off the right hand, if artim) race in all his dispensations, from 
it cause us to offend. What is now re-| "!s Gesign to create them—the agency and 
quired of us therefore, is that we thus re-| powers he entrusted to them—to the final 
ceive and make Christianity to us a thing Consummation of their being; for infinity | 
of life and power—that we do what we | cannot be divided or be partial. Therefore 
can to make it such to others. What js| a8 S. F. acknowledges the premises, that 
} required of usis, that we be not satisfied 'God is infinite in his power, wisdom and 
with that lukewarm Christianity which goodness; so to be consistent, he must | 
| comes up to that point in religion which | admit the inference, that he will make all | 
| the world allows and sanctions, which con-| men finally and forever happy—not in- 
sists in a show of little decencies and a\ deed, in the present life ; not in their sins; 
paltry exhibition of empty forms, but that tin violation of their moral agency ;| 
we be satisfied only with that Christianity | not without repentance and faith ; but in| 
which consists in an unreserved, unlimi-} the fulness of times, and by the perfect | 
ted, unvarying obedience to the whole law developement of all his holy attributes, | 
of God. Letusaim to meet this require-| subduing every heart to the perfect love of | 
ment. Let our characters be distinguished | holiness and heaven. So I think. Yet| 
for the lofty integrity of our principles, for | my brother says it is impossible for God | 
our unbending resistance to the maxims| to effect this—that ‘ infinity’ has its limits, 
and follies and vices of the world, for our) and ‘God cannot work impossibilities.’ 
conscientious adherence to rightand truth,| But what is meant by this impossibility 2, 
for our labors in the great cause of human! Does he mean to say that infinite good-| 
| “onde yor eee a usefulness and | ness cannot desire, will, seek or purpose 

‘ y not have much in our} the final happiness of all his” ration’ 
power, but the talents we do possess,|al creatures? Then it cannot do as 
whether many or few, whether more ex-| much as finite goodness in S. F. actually 
tensive or limited in their influence, let | does, and would accomplish, were it not 
them be consecrated to the service of God | for his want of wisdom and power. He 
and our fellow men, to the helping forward | wishes the happiness of all, and had he 
in every way we can that great moral and | planned the scheme of human existence at 
spiritual regeneration of the human race, | the first, by the help of infinite wisdom 
which the Gospel aims to effect, and! and power, he, doubtless, would have ac 
which if it be received into good and hon- complished his wish. But God has the 
est hearts, and faithfully applied, it will) wisdom and power, and if he have the 
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truly impossible, for God’s power is infinite 

and therefore unlimited. But.how does 

he prove this impossibility ? Why, just by 
* saying—' God cannot make morning to be 
evening, and evening to be morning, in 
the same place and at the same time.’ 
Well what of that ? 
that according to the present order and 
movement of the planets, morning and 
evening cannot change _ places. 
that anything to do with God’s ability to) h 
save all men ? 


natural or moral. 
man must not be supposed able ‘ to trig 
the wheels’ of the car of omnipotence, on 
its way to develope his attributes and do;should come to him and be saved. 
his will. 
moral power can exert a great influence 
over his fellow-men, without abridging 
their agency, much more can the Deity 
exert an infinitely greater control over all 
men—each man—without interfering with 


That is only saying 


Has the Almighty made 
ny such arrangement to prevent it, as he 
as to prevent the change of morning and 
vening? All order and motion and pow- 
r are from God, and subject to his will ; 
nd ‘all things are possible with him,’ save 
ne— it is impossible for God to lie,’ or 
ease to be infinite in any of his attributes, 
Surely the agency of 


If a man of superior mental and 





heir agency or limiting their freedom. 


Yet he/o 








impossible’ for him to do. He thinks \ 


The only distinction I am able to 


providence of God is this, viz., general 
providence deals with all nations and com- 
munities for their general benefit; and 
special providence deals with all individu- 
als for their individual benefit. 
providences are not independent of and 
distinct from each other, but two ministra- 
tions of the same government for the same 
ultimate object—the collective and indi- 


facts connected with these premises, which 
are also acknowledged, are the following : 
these attributes, possessed by man ina 
limited degree, produce a limited degree 
of human happiness ; and men of superior 
power, wisdom and goodness, have supe- 
rior influence over other men who are 
equally free agents as themselves, 


Inference from the preinises and facts : 


And has | that they, being infinite in God, he must 


ave an infinite influence over human free 


agents for their perfect final and eternal 
happiness: and that without abridging 
their free agency or accountability, Our 
Savior endorsed the correctness of this 
reasoning when he reasoned that ¢ if jm- 
perfect fathers know how to give good 
things to their children, 
shall your heavenly Father give good 
things to his children—and as the Father 
hath given all men to him, so the Father 
would draw all; and therefore all men 


how much more 


| a 


For the Register and Observer. 
THOUGHTS ON PEACE AND WAR. NO. 1. 


Messrs Editors,—I suppose it to bea 


general sentiment among the friends of 
Thus the impossibility in the way of God, | peace, that the spirit of wat and the spirit 
must be imaginary and not real. 
urges further that if God by the action of 
his attributes saves all men finally, he will 
destroy the proper ‘ distinction between his 
general and special providence.’ This he 


Ag says would be inconsistent, and therefore | 
‘nomination,’ nor endorse the censure or| , ) : ry 


f Christianity are directly opposed, and 


irreconcilably hostile to each other ; that if 
they ever inhabit the same breast, they do 
not dwell together there; but, as saon as the 
one enters, the other abandons the scene. 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, in a recent address 


ta meeting of the Peace Society, seems 


Jews and Christians have fallen into a|to take a position yet stronger in regard to 
great error as to the general and special | this subject, and lays it down as the plat- 
providence of God, by * not keeping them | f 
distinct but running them one into the 
other.’ 
discover between the general and special |r 


orm of his discourse, that a disposition to 


encourage or justify international wars of 
any description, does in itself close the 


mind and the hcart against the essential 


principle of the gospel; that the sentiment 
and feeling predisposes the mind either to 
reject, or to corrupt Christian truth; and 
consequently that those, who would labor 
These two| most effectually in the propagation of real 
Christianity, must make it a leading object 
to correct public opinion in respect to war. 
Whether Mr. P. has made good his _posi- 


tion or not, I wish your readers might all 


vidual good of mankind; and as by the | judge for themselves, by a candid perusal 


operations of a general providence sending 
public good or ill, individuals may suffer 





of the address. 
novel, and, so far as I recollect to have 


Thé doctrine is somewhat 


innocently or be blessed without merit ; so! seen, may be regarded as original ; but for 


by the special, that inequality will be made | 
equal; and every man receive the just 
merit and demerit of their personal charac- 


me, lam inclined to think it is true. At 
least it appears to me so near the truth, 
that I cannot help thinking that the pacific 


ters. In all this I see nothing inconsistent! character of Christianity, in the widest 


with God’s word or will, with human rea- 
son or the final happiness of all men. 


sense of the phrase, should be made a 
more frequent subject of discourse, both 


Again he alleges the powers of human} from the pulpit and the press. I have no 


reason to be so limited, and the facts of | disposition to animadvert severely on ei- 
God's government of the present world to!ther; but I would simply query, whether 
be such, that it is mere ‘ presumption and | the spirit of war has been sufficiently re- 
recklessness ’ to attempt to infer the future | buked in our religious periodicals? wheth- 
er the moral evils inseparably connected 


and universal happiness of men from the 
Divine perfections. How does he show 
this? By stating that‘ the attributes of! 
God are as intimately concerned with the 
character of things here,asthey will be with 
the character of things there ; and therefore | 
‘as they do not produce good without at-| 
tendant evil here, they will not there.’ 
The basis of this reasening is this, viz., 
that the present life is independent of any 
past or future state—in itself, a perfect} 
state of retribution—having as full a dis-| 
play of the attributes of God in it, as will | 





be made in any future—and as much of |ject than have hitherto been occupied by 


heaven! Upon this ground, the future | 


state will be as mucha pew creation as! matter, and thus afford more entertainment 
this—have as little remembrance of the! to some classes of your readers. 


past—sustain the same relation to God— 
in a word, be just like this as far as the | 


attributes of God can make it—yes it will, | might easily find a.substitute, which would 


in reality, be this state to future genera- | 
tions. Ido not wonder that those who! 
view things in this light, should not be | 
able to see that any good is to result in a | 
future state from the evils of this; and} 
surely they never ought to have reasoned | 
that the perfections of God would ever pro- | 
duce more happiness in any age, than they 
do in the present; because ‘those perfec- 
tions are as intimately concerned with the 
character of things in this,’ as they ever 
can be with those of any age or state. But 
this basis of reasoning on the character of | 
God and the destiny of man, 1 repudiate | 
as not belonging to Christianity. 


I think the Scriptures and sound reason 
unite toteach us that this life is so con- 
nected with a future as childhood is with 
manhood,—as seed-time is with harvest, 
—asa pilgrimage is with the home to 
which it leads; and that what God and 
grace begin here, they will carry on to 
perfection in the future. And seeing there 
can be no want of goodness to will,—of 
wisdom to provide ways and means, or of 
power to execute the will, so I regard it as 
conclusive proof thatthe will of God will 
be ultimately done by his children in all pla- 
ces, and they be forever happy in so doing. 

Lastly, my brother appeals to Drs. 
McKnight, Bancroft and the incomparable 
Channing, as supporters of his views on 
this subject,—but as he gives none of their 
‘rensons for the opinion, it willbe sufficient 
for me, in perfect respect for the authori- 
ties he has quoted, to refer the reader to 
the translators of the improved version of 
the New Testament, with Drs. Scarlett 
and Price as a balance of authority. And 
now I feel that I have fairly removed S. 
F.’s objections from the grounds of impos- 
sibility, the nature of providence, the prin- 
ciples of Divine government over the pres- 
ent world, and from learned testimony to 
my reasoning from the premises. 

The premises are these—Infinite power, 
wisdom and goodness in God, as the moral 











produce. | will, it will be done ; unless some greater 





with this spirit, even where it has not 
blazed forth in actual war, have been ea- 
posed as they should have been? whether 
the grand design of the Gospel to bring 
the whole human family into a state of 
peace one with another, as well as with 
their common Father, has had that prom- 
inence among other subjects, to which itis 
entitled? For one, I find it impossible to 
answer these queries in the affirmative; 
and I trust you will not be unwilling to 
devote more of your columns to this sub- 


it. It will, I think, increase the variety of 


It is an old maxim, ‘In time of peace 
prepare for war.’ For this I think we 


be infinitely better: ‘In time of peace 
guard against war.’ Where the flames 
have subsided, quench the embers of war, 
and, if possible, the Jast spark from whi 
anew flame can ever be kindled. It is 
vain to ery, ‘ Peace, Peace !’ though with 
the voice of an archangel, amid the roar 
of cannon, and the tumultuous horrors of 
the battlefield. Equally vain the cry has 
often been found, while thousands were 
engaged in kindling a wide-spread confla- 
gration; where all the worst passions of a 


nation were already in a violent ferment; | 


ready to burst forth in a volcano. No. It 
is in the profound silence alone that the 
small, yet persuasive voice of peace canbe | 
heard. It is where no war rages and 00 
tumultuous passions are in the ascendant, 
that we can cry, Peace! that we can urge 
the sacred claims of peace, without excit 
ing against ourselves a degree of preji 
dice, that will prostrate all our endeavo's 
to promote the cause ; without forfeiting 
the view of many the name of patria’ 
and being denounced as enemies of out 
country. 

The present appears to mea favorable 
time for the advocates of Christianity " 
inculcate with peculiar diligence and 
dor those principles of peace whick ate 
co-essential with those of Christian!" 
Little is now said of an approaching wat 
with England, or Mexico, or any 0 
nation. On the contrary, many of th0* 
whose moral principles are not the mot 
averse to war, are congratulating oe *” 
other on the prospects of continued pea” 
and better opportunities for that commer” 
cial intercourse, on which the wealth o 
nations, as well as individuals, so ™Y 
depends. Ought we not, then, to 8 
ourselves of so favorable a season for °°" 
recting public opinion on a subject, tbat : 
vitally connected with the highest dutie 
and interests of mankind? Few, I appr 
hend, comparatively few read the publics 
tions of the Peace Society; and for wal 
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governor of the Universe, extending over 





of more patronage, those publications art 
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Without more co-opera- 
and especially | 


‘do not recollect ever to have witnessed in 
rer ‘any assembly of the kind; and the Con- 
on in other periodicals, aa he | Yention at its close solemnly ‘recorded its 
ose that are professedly religious, _ gratitude to God, for the harmony which, 
‘age, that is $0 desirable in public sen! by his condescension, had marked its pro- 
awn feeling, must advance very \ceedings.’ The public meeting in Exeter 
Sve ite: . b | Hall was somewhat thinly attended for a 
is a great deal yet to be | ea gipha ghey tetas. 
iplace so large ; and yet the nu Pp 
‘ent would have crowded to excess almost 
since professed Christians; | a4. other hall in London. 
were | What results will yet come from the 
Convention, it is impossible to foresee ; 
‘such meetings can do little more than fur- 
‘nish materials or instruments wherewith 


uch limited. 


ment ane 
tv. There 


owl) 
 Scarcel ntury 
ne. Scarcely a quarter of a century 


as elapsed, 
omparatively few exceptions, 


ith c | | 
slight occasions. 


ady to justify war on . 
or the recovery of a little property, of the 
fish or thoughtless | gp6q on the spot, exceeded the highest ex- 
‘To arms!’ And | pectations of its most sanguine friends, 
jand led to a unanimous resolve, authoriz- 
‘ing the London Peace Society, after due 
of those, who call themse lcgnsultation, ‘to announce the time and 
of the Prince of Peace, depend less on na-| Teen for holding a Second Peace Conven- 
generosity for the safety \ tion.’ 

j they doon) In another article, I will quote a few of 
, ithe Resolutions that were passed. 


hey would join a se 
pultitude in crying, al 
fraid that a great majority 


yen now Lama “7 
Ives the disciples 


| 


ional justice and 
of their national rights, than 
navies and munitions of war. 





The bove G. Cc. R. 
The considerations, suggested above, 
ct pe : oe 
have induced me to offer tor your coiumns 5 eee ae 
ye ; 
' mbers is ‘ect. Some of 
a few numbers on this subject ¢ " py ele ben 
-. thoughts may be familiar to many Of) ; 
Me eeadens, ban We have much pleasure in quoting 


ur readers »chaps not to all; and) | ‘ . . 
youre enn , \from the New York Express, of the 4th 
 anpears to me that there are twWQ or) | fe ~ 
— : hich are | !st, the following article respecting the 
nts great moment, whic > | is 

three pons , lreturn of Rev. Dr. Dewey, and his first 


| ‘f ever presented im the strong} , signi 
eee. sable. I have not the ‘services with his people. And we rejoice 
hich 1 »sirable. lave ve ; os 
light, ebich ty errr h bler with the members of that important Socie- 
sanity romis » than many able 
veaty Oa se xe ty,—long deprived of the services of their 
»n have effected. My chief o ect in) = . J : ; ial 
ae , ‘partor,—in his restoration to them wi 
writing is to excite more attention to the 


Ye : : confirmed health. 
subject ; and if your columns are open to | 


Rev. Dr. Dewey's Sermon.—This dis- 
tinguished scholar and divine, who left 
carrying it on. his large and united congregation, two 
shall offer may not be generally approved, vears ago, to travel in Europe for the 
| benefit of his healt, has recently returned, | 
are not founded on the depths of Chris- | and yesterday ey val oe a 
tianity and common sense, there are those | the ‘Church of the ] een w BBs: shane 
ene . |way, he preached a very interesting and 
who can refute them, and let them do it. | appropriate discourse, upon the occasion of 
| wish for nothing more than to be brought | once more commencing his ministrations. 
The splendid edifice was crowded to re- 
principles of that religion, on which we pletion, and deep, indeed, was the interest | 

: ’ ; manifested in the exercises. An appropri: | 
ate hymn, written for the occasion,was sung | 
by the choice choir belonging to the 
ichurch, Mr. Timm presiding at the organ 
} with his usual correctness and taste. 
| Dr. Dewey took the last verse of the | 
[From the Boston Recorder. ] ) twenty-sixth psalm of David as his text: 

\* My feetare in an even place. I will 
give thanks to the Lord, in the midst of 


such an enterprize, to engage abler pens 1 } 
Some of the thoughts I} 


even by wise and good men, but if they 





back whenever I wander from the first 


must found all our hopes of rendering the) 
world truly prosperous and happy. 
s. W. 


THE GENERAL PEACE CONVENTION IN LONDON. 
The reading community are already | 
aware that a convention of the friends ol | 
Peace, from different parts of the world, } 
has recently (June 22—6) been held in 
London. I| had the privilege of being pres- 
ent through all its deliberations ; and think- | 
ing that such a movement in behalf of an 
object so important, ought to be as widely 
known as possible, 1 will give, in the hope 
of your being disposed to publish, a briei | 
sketch of its progress and most important | 


ly to the circumstances under which he 
had left his people, to what he had seen, 


mind by the incidents of his travels,—the 
comparisons suggested to him between the 
institutions of his own and other countries. 


madverted upon some of our nationa, 
errors, our political heresies, our tendency 
to making too much haste to be rich, and 
to the consequences of such error,—-as re- 


results. 
The Convention, first suggested two! 


by the Hon. William Jay, of| 


years ago . a 4 : ; 

New York, was called, after mature and/|pudiation, &c. Still, he viewed our situ- 
anxious deliberation, on the basis,‘ that{ ation as at worst better than that of other} 
war is inconsistent with the spirit of Chris- | nations at best. He dilated at length upon 


tianity, and the true interests of mankind,’ 
and for the purpose of ‘deliberating upon | 
the best means, under the divine blessing, | 
to show the world the evil and inexpedien- | ' ; i 
cy of war, and to promote universal and| me, W ithout interruption, be enabled to 
permanent peace ;’a basis and a purpose discharge the obligations imposed on him 
to which the Convention adhered with an) by his pastoral relations to his flock, to the 
| promotion and security of their best inter- 

} ests. 
He gave thanks that he had been so 


clergyman’s duties, and expressed the fer- | 
vent hope, in most touching and earnest | 
language, that he should now fora long | 


e 


unusual degree of strictness. 

Of the delegates appointed, 6 were from 
France, Switgerland and other parts of the | A ' . 
continent, 37 from America, and 294 from} happy as to find his large congregation 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and} e®Joy'ng 50 general a state of health, and 
Ireland ; in all, 337, of whom about one| teviewed very feelingly the losses to which 
half were present, besides an equal number ) !* had been exposed oe bis absence. 
of spectators. ‘There were 15 from this | His enumeration of the places that were 
side of the Atlantic; and the attendance | full when he left, and which he now finds 
throughout seemed to me about the same| Vacant, was a most impressive and moving 
as at the great Anti-slavery Convention | part of his discourse. ; 
which immediately preceded it. | Nor was his allusion to the vacancies 

lt may not, perhaps, become me to sit| created, during the period of his absence, 
in judgment upon the men assembled on) in the ranks of the clergy less so. He 
that occasion; Lut I must own I was deep-| dwelt on the character of several of his 
ly impressed with their general excellence | brethren, with feeling minuteness, particu- 
and weight of character. I have attended | larly upon that of the pious and eloquent 
many conventions, but never one which | Greenwood, late of Stone chapel in Boston. 
seemed to embody a larger share of moral | He spoke of Channing, too, but forbore to 
and Christian worth. ‘To say nothing of| 40 so at much length, as ‘the said it was his 
the delegates from America, or the Conti-| intention to devote an entire discourse to 
nent, there was gathered, in Freemason’s| that object hereafter,—on the next anniver- 
and Exeter Halls, a fair specimen of the|sary (now not far off) of that eminent 
moral elite of the United Kingdom, such | man’s cecease. 
men as have been wont to lead the van in| The exercises (an appropriate — hymn 
her best movements, men whomall par-| having been sung,) terminated with the 
ties in religion and politics spontaneously } administration of the Lord s Supper, a 
respect. ‘The known character of its Eng: | large number of communicants gathering 
lish, if not its foreign members, produced { around the sacramental table, to join in that 
at the time a marked impression in its fas | holy rite with their beloved and warmly 
vor; and of so much importance was it te-| welcomed pastor. We have never aiten- 
garded, that all the leading papers in Lon- | ded services more solemn and interesting 
'than those of this occasion, and we cannot 
‘withhold an expression of the hope that 
‘the discourse then pronounced by Dr. 
Dewey may be given to the press. 


don had their reporters present, to report 
its proceedings as they would those of Par- 
liament itself. 

The ofiicers of the Convention were 
Charles Hindley, Esq., an influential mem- | 
ber of Parliament, and a Christian of the 
Moravian church ; and for Vice Presidents, | 
Joseph Brotherton, Esq., M. P., and Jo-| E = 
seph Sturge, Esq., Birmingham ; the Mar- | In the Monthly Miscellany of Religion 
quis de la Rochetoucauld Liancourt, Presi-;and Letters, for September, a rich and 


ae « me Society of Christian Morals at|yaluable number of this excellent Journal. 
aris, and member of the Chamber of | 5. an interesting paper, from which we 
Deputies; and from the United States, | ~1 
John Tappan, Esq., Amasa Walker, Esq., make the following extract. 
and Thomas Cook, M. D., Vice Presider:is| ‘The leading trait in the characters of 
of the Am. Peace Society. The Secteta-|the two men was a deep earnestness. 
ries, who acted as a committee of arrange- | Their devotion to their great object was 
ments for the prepartion of business, were thoroughly hearty and sincere. ‘The 
Frederick Wheeler, William Grimshaw, | work which they undertook was their gen- 
Jr., George Wood, George C. Beckwith,! uine work, not a means to some other end. 
and John Jefferson. | While life lasted they did not abandon it. 
Iwill not repeat the names of other! They were not mere preachers, set apart 
members, but I may just add, for the grat-| by custom or by a transient youthful in- 
ification of curious readers, that there were | clination for the defence of the Church and 
present such men as the Rev. James the promulgation of truth, but men who 
Campbell, D. D. one of the most popular} were called to the work, men whose whole 
and powerful writers in England, the Rev. | souls were given up to the higher impulse 
John Ritchie, D. D., from Scotland, the} which dictated their duty. It 
Rev. F. A. Cox,.D. D., LL. D., the ven- | caprice which led the young Bernhard 
erable and learned John Pye Smith, D.| from a camp to a cloister, from fame and 
D., F.R. S., John Lee, LL. D., F. R. ‘glory to a thankless service in fasts and 
S., &c., the Rev. James Sherman, the elo-| vigils, with the prospect of being soon for- 
quent successor of the late Rowland Hill, | gotten. The purpose which he then form- 
the Rev. Messrs. Thomas Spencer, John ,ed was not one tu be defeated by the hard 
Burnet and Charles Stovel; such laymen|experience of a monk’s life. ]t was no 
as John T. Price, the Bowleys. the Fors-! whim which led the founder of the Metho- 
ters, the Sturges of London and Birming- 'dists to separate himself at Oxford from 
ham, the Gurneys of Norwich and Lon-  {riends and society and the honors of suc- 
don; and such members of Parliament as cess. People might laugh at both these 
Bowring, Cobden, Bright and Lord Groves-| men, and their friends try to turn them 
nor, men whose influence is felt, and felt! from their strange courses ; but ridicule 
for good, from one end of the kingdom to/and persuasion were alike without effect 
the other. | upon men so thoroughly in earnest. They 
The business sessions of the Conven-}had received as by an inspiration the 
tion, held in Freemason’s Hall and always knowledge of what was to their true 
opened with devotional exercises, contin-| action in the world, and in carrying out 
ued with increasing interest for three days, | this they were never weary nor faint. 
and with so much harmony, that there} They believed it was their part to teach 
Was not a contested, hardly a divided vote} men the supremacy of religion over all 
On any important point. A better spirit I' worldly interests, to restore to the Church 
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oe 

its rightful authority, and to build: up the on his departure for a long and dangerous voyage, 
kingdom of Christas the highest kingdom. ‘has means for providing himself with many com- 
Though other motives influenced them, — which ere he sees the green land y caste 
this was ever their leading motive to slg truly need. At this establishment likewise, 
action. Bernhard has been called ‘a cun- te it to a public institution, conducted by Benevo- 


: i | lent and responsible trustees, he has a home where 
ning monk,’—and some of his acts show | he deposits all his valuable articles, which he may 
that the epithet was not undeserved. 


But | not need till his return, and in case of accident to 
e was cunning in what he believed the bimself, may direct them to be finally disposed of 
cause of God. He was cunning only 


|to his family or friends in any other part of the 
wh ' |country. Sailor’s wills are sometimes found in 
ere Stratagem would serve his turn bet- | the store room of this valuable institution, is 
ter than open warfare. His art is a proof | their effects, after. they have been lost at sea, an 
of his sincerity, not of his deceitful temper. ‘placed in proper hands. ‘Their baggage is kept for 
And nobody thinks Wesley insincere be- | ‘hem free of expense, and they are certain that in 
cause he held to the Church, while he gave |° eae constantly insured with ils contents, 
up some of her doctrines. In the one 9d pong reine society who holds it over B40.- 


te: , 000, it can always be found. ‘This ia the instance 
great purpose of their lives both these | of the death or change of residence of a private 
men were 


constant, ardent, untiring. individual, might not uniformly be the case. The 
There is something beautiful in the con- | sailor therefore here, truly has * a home,’ to this 
sistency of their latest thoughts and acts | place he may at any tine write, and give direc- 
with their youthful resolutions ; the worn- ie which may reach his family or friends. 
out monk getting up from his sick bed to! Boston Custom House.—The Hon. Levi Lincoln 
reconcile a dispute in a distant city, and | has been superseded as Collector of this port, by 
then returning to his cloister to die ;—the | the appointment of Robert Rantoul Jr. Esq, to the 
journals of Wesley in his eighty-fifih joffice. A letter, signed by Robert G. Shaw & Co, 
oe breathing the same spirit of trust and |and between 400 and 500 others, mostly merchants 
ope and zeal that fired the student in his | of the city, has been addressed to Mr Lincoln, in 








manufactures of the country—all these subjects 
were brought before the house a few days since by 
Mr Ewart. 

Parliament has been getting through a deal of 
business of late. The debate of Tuesday, in both 
Houses, fills twenty-nine columns of the morning 


vent quarreling. 
come evil with good.’ 
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KISS FOR A BLOW, or a collection of Sto- 
ries for Children, showing them how to pre- 
*Love your enemies.’ * Over- 
By Henry C. Wright. 
Fresh supply just recerved by W. CROSBY & 
a26 





papers. Apart from local politics, the most inter- 
esting speech in either House was that of Lord Pai- 
merston, on the affaiis of Servia. He found fault 
with the conduct of Russia, and moved for papers, 
winding-up with a fierce assault on the Government. 
Sir Robert Peel explained the tenor of the special 
engagements between ‘Turkey and Russia, and in- 





them, 

In Wales, where during the last three months, 
matters have been very unsettled. A great number 
of the obnoxious toll-bars have been abolished by 
order of ihe magistrates, and arrangements are in 
progress for still further reducing the number; butja 
this concession to the grievances ofthe people has |¢ 
only emboldened them to raise their demand. 

In Ireland, matters continue stationary. One or 
two exciting debates have taken place in Parlia- 
ment on the subject of the present anomalous state 
of that country, which have exhibited some of the 
members of the Conservative party attacking, with 
great bitterness, the do-nothing policy of the Gov- 
ernment. Neither the rent nor the exertions of 
O’Connell suffer any diminution. Foremost in the 


a 


and statistical account of the United States, con- 
taining a particular description of the States, Ter- 
ritories, 
and Villages, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Canals and 
Railreads—with an abstract of the census and sta- 


timated his belief that the Porte had departed from tistics for 1340, exhibiting a complete view of the 
Agricultural, Commercial, Manufacturing and liter- 


in the hours of affliction, pain and sickness. 
book points out in plam language, free from Doctors 
terms, the diseases of men, women and children, 


families. 
Roots and Herbs of the United States, and how they | 


PEIRCE & CO, 133 Washington et. 


[ R. CHANNING’S WORKS—The Works of 


large L2ino, handsomely bovwnd in cambric. A 





TEW AND VALUABLE WORKKS—Gazeteer 
of the United States—a complete descriptive 


Counties, Districts, Parishes, Cities, 


ry condition and resources of the country. 
Gun’s Domestic Medicine, or puor mans = 
his 





Jie 


nd the latest and most approved means used in their | 
ure and is intended expressly for the benefit of 
It alsu contains description of Medicinal 


re to be used in the cure of diseases, 
Neander’s History of the Cinistian Religion. 
For sale at wholesale and retail by SAXTON, 
a26 





‘Wm. E. Chinning, D. D., complete in 6 vols, 


College py free white-haired old man, which they express their warm and unqualified ap- 
| probation of his official course, and add,— 


preaching daily with strong voice and un- 
dimmed eye the truths and promises which | 
quickened his young enthusiasm. Nor! 


does the fact that they were skilled in| 


the idea of their sincerity. 


They knew the world well, were close 


| the services of an officer who has uniformly con- 

ee ‘ : , 10) ducted the business of his office in a faithful, cour- 

Maintaining a fair exterior conflict with | teous, efficient, and highly satisfactory manner; 

They were |and while they offer this testimony to your official 

both, notwithstanding their inwardness and | Worth, they mast be permitted to add an assurance 

ioce of retirement, men of the world. | of the cordial esteem and high respect with which 
| you are regarded, as a citizen and a man. 


parliamentary fight has been Lord Brougham, to 
whom the present condition of Ireland is a source 
of great uneasiness, and who, for the purpose of 
putting an end to it, has been thrusting his services 
on the Government; but they have repulsed him. 


House of Lords— Thursday, August 10. 
Trish Repeal Agitation.—-Lord Brougham laid 
on the table a bill for the suppression of seditious 
proceedings and unlawful meetings, observing that 
it was the same measure by which, in 1833, an 
effectual stop was put to the disturbance of the pub- 
he peace, and that he had no doubt it would be 


They cannot but regret that the public is to lose 


supply always on hand at CROSBY’S, 118 Wash- 
ington st. al9 





HE HUGUENOTS, hy Mrs Lee—The Hu 
guenots in Franee and America, by the author | 
of Three Experiments of Living, Luther, Cranmer, | 
&e. &e., 2 vols, L2mo—just published; for sale by 
W. CROSBY & CO, PIS Washington st. 012 





DAGUERREOTYPE. 
H. LONG respectfully solicits the attention 





| 
| 
| 
the congregation.’ He alluded very feeling: | 
| 
' 


and to the impressions awakened in his | 


He alluded to the great advantages, in | 
every thing, which we enjoy, as a _ people, | 
over the other nations of the earth; ani-| ty which disdained such worldly accom- 


the sacredness and responsibility of the | 


observers, and governed their conduct ac- | 


Progress of Financiering.—A wholesale for- 
cording to their knowledge. 


We may nol gery was made public in New York on Monday 


call them deceivers because they did not | morning. An English boy, named H. Saunders, 
| sixteen to eighteen years of age, who has been in 


ee Gt to speak their whole mind at all | New York five or six years, has succeeded in ob- 


limes, nor because they preferred to appear | taining about $29,000 from the banks of that city, 
as well as possible. 


They took the world iby forging the checks of his employers, Messrs. 
as they found it, and adapted their speech | Austen, Wilmerding & Co. He took his depart- 
and demeanor to circumstances. And in | "re for England in the Great Western, having se- 
this the customs of their Church and of C84 @ passage under the foreign name of W. I. 
qe “i | Taylor, of Ohio.— Courier. 

society fully justified them. ’ ; 

It is not to be denied, that both of them P. 8.—l appears that Saunders intended to take 
were ambitious, that they loved power and | Passage -» the Western, but failed to do so. He 
a high place. No monarch ever longed | apprehended in this city, on Wednesday eve- 
more for wide temporal rule than did the | "ing, on board a packet about sailing for New 
self-denying Saint for sway over the | Orleans. 

Church. It was a proud day for the Cis- | 


. Extensive Forgeries.—Our community has been 
tercian Abbot when a Pope was ready to z : 


. | thrown into a state of unprecedented excitement 
fly to him for succor, and to acknowledge | and astonishment, by the development of forgeries 
the triple crown as a gift from his conde- | committed by one hitherto of high standing and to 
scending hand. John Wesley for fifty |#" extent almost unsurpassed in the history of 
. “Dp, pe i . The is William God- 
years was a Pope to the sect which he had | crimes of the sort. The forger is William Go 


: | dard of Petersham, Postmaster at that place, and 
founded. He knew and loved his author | pember of several trading and manufacturing firms. 
ily. 


All offices in the body were of his) The amount of forged paper exceeds forty-one 
gift. He was the judge of doctrine and of thousand dollars. ii 
practice. He could set down or put up. | Mr Goddard isa man of about thirty-five years 
All discipline was from him and from his of age, a native of Petersham, where his father 
d "ar hs , . TI | le and friends stand highly respectable. Ile has sus- 
. ecision there was 80 appea'. ve * 10 © | tained a character more than usually high for in- 
action and thought of his vast circuits \tegrity and active business talent for many years, 
were centred in him, a modest preacher ‘and no man cou d have been picked who would 
like the rest. But the ambition of these} -_" — deemed less ape h by the a 

‘ ave >e 1ec to a higher oF such a crime, to ental mn amy upon himse! an 

feels — mare “cy =“ hen es { | shame upon his friends. No other motive is con- 
lee ng. Of Won not have been COnten! | ceived than a relief from pecuniary embarrassment. 
with so little pomp and display. They | 
had that proud consciousness of superiori- 


He confesses fully the perpetration of the crime, 
‘and entirely absolves his partners, who are gentle- 
} men of high standing, from all knowledge of its 
| naniz s kings 23 US .-\conmission. Of the proceeds of the forgeries, 
eee binge = a ow pb mss | $15,000 was used for Willian Goddard & Co.; 
; elf power. bey Ha © | 17,000 for Goddard's private debts; 5200 for HHil- 
| that they were made to rule. And they idreth & Goddard. ‘The intention undoubtedly 
had evidence of their power in the unso- 


| was to tuke up the paper as it became due—as he 
licited testimonies of affection which fol- 


already had the $4000, ; 
| lowed them, in the crowds which listened} Mr > er —_ — > oh ae! 
to their words, in the tears and prayers jand taken before Jarec eed, Esq. e pleade 
} 


hdeh abt thes tiene<ene joy se -Ahois | guilty, and was ordered to recognize in $5000 for | 
c i e y 














| his appearance before the Criminal Court, on the 


Was no} 





presence.’ | 
| 
' 


Exrata.—lIn an article on Puseyism, in 
last week’s paper, near the beginning, for! 
argument, (ina few copies only,) read 
the end, for 


agreement—near 
| read alarmed. 





*,* Union Pastoral Association wil! 
meetat Rev. A. P. Peabody's in Ports- 
mouth on Tuesday Sept 12, at eleven 
o'clock, A. M. 

SamvEt Oscoop, Secretary. 





CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, 


The next Meeting of the Cambridge 
Ministerial Association, will be at Rev. B. 
Frost's, Concord, on Tuesday next, Sept. 
12th, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Wa. Newe tt, Scribe of the Association. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Fall River.—The indications of renewed activi- 
ty and persevering enterprize among vur suffering 
neighbors at Fall River come to us with grateful 
sound and promise of the speedy renovation of 
that hitherto thriving and beautiful village. We 
learn from the Monitor—which, by the way, is 
now published on a sheet of the largest size with 
new and beautiful type—that a committee appointed 
to procure a lot for a Market House and ‘Town 
Hall, have purchased a site formerly occupied by 
the Post Office, between Main and Second streets 
| and south of Pocasset street, for that purpose, ex- 
| tending 137 feet on Main street. The lot contains 
seventy-six rods and costs $17,000. Measures 
are in progress for the immediate erection of a 
suitable building thereon 

The Post Othce and tne Collector’s office are re- 
moved toa new and commodious building next 
svuth of the Slade House. 

The Monitor in alluding to an article which has 


underrate the claims of the people of Fall River 
upon the charity of others, says: 

If between $500,000 and $600,000 of property 
were destroyed by the late fire- —if more than 1000 
persons were without a home or a shelter of their 


clothing except what they had on, and without the 
are at a loss to know what could do it. 


of the New York Express contains a communica- 
tion respecting the ‘* Sailor’s Home, in New York. 
It is situsted in Cherry St. The writer says: 


‘ Those who visit the place at half past 12, at 7, 
A.M. and 6 P, M. may see a sight worth looking 
at. They may see 250 of the best seamen in the 
world, sitting down to their meal, entirely freed 
fromthe discipline of the ship, and conducting 
| themselves with a stillness, propriety and decency 
{ that would be creditable to our most expensive and 
fashionable hotels. How different are the reflec- 
tions and notions which such a scene inspires from 
what they used to be of * Jack on shore,’ then a 
poor, miserable, despised, neglected drunkard, let 








every species of sensuality. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve the influence which this and kindred institu- 
tions, kept as temperance boarding houses, are 
exerting on the moral, physical and social habits 
of the sailors who frequent this port. ‘Chat influ- 
ence ought to be fostered by every merchant who 
in any way derives any benefit from the sailor, and 


seamen belong to the human family. 

The number of deposits in the Savings Bank 
during the year itis said from this establishment 
alone, is very great. His money, when he wishes 
it, is received from the sailor, just paid off, by the 
Cashier, for whose acts the house is accountable, 
and put in safety at interest until ca'led for, and 
prevented from * burning a hole’ in the owner’s 
pocket. y 
from the thousand temptations which hail an hour’s 
waik along the streets wight expose hun to, and 





doomed, | 


—- |the seven pupils confided t&his care by the Vice-| 


appeared in the Haverhitl Gazette, calculated to | 


own—and hundreds w.thout food or furniture, or | 


meuns of obtaining them, (which are the facts,) do | 
not present * an olyect of charity,’ we confess we | 


Sailor’s Home, in New York.—A late number | 


loose from bondage, and in the full indulgence of | 


every philanthropist who can be made to feel that) 


He is thus seeured in one way at least’ 


last Monday of this month. The bail was fur- 
nished by his father-in-law, and brother-in-law, 
aod he is now at liberty.— Barre Gazelle. 


The Burning of the John W. Richmond.—Mr. 
G. 8. Carpenter, of the Eastern Express, writes to 
his agent in this city, (Mr. J. R. Hall) under date 
of Augusta, Sept. 4, as follows: ‘The fate of the 
John W. Richmond is sealed. She was buret to} 
| the water’s edge this morning. ‘Ibe fire was dis- 

' covered about | o'clock, and spread with such ra- 

| pidity that the hands on board of her (who were | 
| all as.eep) had barely time to get out without their | 
clothing, and some were obliged to jump from the | 
\deck overboard, in order to save themselves. | 
|'here is something mysterious about the origin of 
ithe fire. ‘here bad been no fire on board the boat, 
| with the exception of that in the kitchen, from the 
‘time she arrived on Saturday until she was dis- 
| covered to be on fire. Nothing remains of the 
| splendid steamer John W. Ricliwond but the char- 
red bull and the engine. ‘The loss to the owners 
| is severe, but they will have another boat imme- 
| diately.’ — Transcript. 
; 
| 








' 





Law School in Egypt.—Messrs. Adin Bey, So- | 
lon and Rousset have recently left Paris for files | 
andria. ‘The Vice-Roy of Egypt entrusted M.! 
| Macarel with the care of finding and sending to hiu | 
two professors, One of these M. Solon, has been | 
for more than twenty years the pupil of M. Macar- | 
el, and will continue in Egypt the instruction | 
| which that learned lawyer conceived and executed 
‘there from 1828 to 183t. Ari Bey was among | 


iroy. M. Solon is going to found in Egypta school | 

of general adiinistration, and his instractions will 
include the law of nature, national law, general | 
law, political economy, statistics and aduiinistra- | 
ion. 


FOREIGN, 


From Europe.—The Britannia, which arrived | 


/at this port on Tuesday brought English papers of) 
the 19th ult. 


The intelligence which she brings is not very 
important. In the money market, a considerable | 
| improvement from the last accounts is observed, | 
‘and a firm appearance in all the produce markets, | 
| which will be noticed under their appropriate heads. 
| Parliament had been occupied with the Irish | 
| Poor Laws, Emigration to Canada, the Treaty of 
! Washington, Revision of the Tariff, and the For-| 
eign Policy of Great Britain. 
; Near Manchester, there had been another tarn- | 
| out of the factory operatives. Wales was in the} 
} same unsettled condition. In Ireland things were | 
‘also in the same conditivn of agitation, but without 
| uny progress. 
Hurvest prospects looked brighter. ‘The weath- 
er during the lastten days, bad been glorious— 
everything that could be desired. 
The British Parliament was to be prorogued by 

\ the Queen in person, on Thursday, the 24th ult 
| Father Mathew, the ‘apostle of ‘Temperance,’ | 
after visiting Manchester and Liverpool, had pro-| 
cveded to London, where he was holding vast | 
meetings in the suburbs, aud adwministering the 
pledge to thousands daily. 


| The Protestant Association, ata meeting, adop- 
ited a memorial, which has been signed by the 
President, Vice Presidents, and other persons con- 
nected with the society, addressed to the archbish- | 
ops and bishops of the united church of Engtand | 
and Ireland, directing their attention te the fear- 
‘fully rapid spread of tractarianism, and praying | 
) their lordships to exert their influence in suppressing 
\ its extension. Memorials are reaching the right 
| reverend prelates daily, some from bodies, as in 
‘the case of the Protestant Association, and others 
from particular parishes throughout the country. 


We take the following from Wilmer and Smith’s 
, European Times. 


' 


} 


The question of emigration was incidentally dis- 
cussed in the House of Cowmons on Friday, in 
connexien with the Irish Poor Law Bill. 

On the same night, the subject of the treaty of 
| Washington raised a discussion between free and 
slave holding countries, in which the old ground of 
| the right of search, fugitive slaves, and the British 
law which gives liberty to the slave when he touch- 
es our soil, was gone over. The Attorney Gener- 
al gave it as his opinion that, under the clause of 
the treaty for the mutual surrender of the criminals, 
if the offence of the party took its character only 
from the slavery of the accused, he would not, uu- 
der the bill before the House, be delivered up. 

The late revision of the tariff, the declaration in 








favor of free trade by Sir Robert Peel last session, 
‘and the genera! prostration of the commerce and 


productive of the sume effect now. 
London Money Market.—A considerable im-}' 


provement took place in the English fands last |*i*sle instance equalled in this country or in Eu- 
rope. The time of sitting for a pieture varies from | 


week, and though prices afterwards receded some- 
what in consequence of large sales made by the 
Chancery broker, the continuance of fine weather 
has imparted additional firmness to the market. 


H. of the citizens of Boston to his clear, bold, | 
and beam iful Daguerreotype Miniatures, which he | 


hinks have never been excelled, and in only a} 


hirty to filty seconds, and accidents excepted, a good | 


picture 1s secured at one sitting. } 


Rooms No. 96 Washington at. aug 19 





The confirmation of the conclusion of peace be- 
tween Mexico and Texas, brought by the steamer 


Caledonia, has produced a renewed and animated TS is to certify that my wife, having been af 


demand for the bends of the former country, which 
have brought 35 1-2 to 36 fur Fives, and 10 to 10 
3-4 for Deferred. 


Spain.—The following picture of the deplora- 
ble state of things in Spain, is from a letter of Mr. 
Walsh to the National Intelligencer. He speaks 
thus of Espartero, and of the difficulties he bad to 
struggle with in giving any stability and permanen- } { 
cy to the government. 


Among the reflecting and best instructed of the 
foreigners at Madrid but one opinion prevailed: 
Espartere was deemed the only leader who could 
achieve any stability of government and national 
coherence; his popularity was, however, so far 
undermined by false charges, adapted to reigning 
prejadices in the different divisions of the kingdom 
and the municipalities, and subalterns in the army 
subject to corrupt influences, that if he could have 
triumphed over the insurrection, he would have 
insuperable difficulty for any regular or tranquil 
administration of affairs. ‘This struggle was con- 
sidered the beginning of a series of conflicts, not 
merely for power in the Royal Government, bat} 
for ascendancy in the antagonist provinces, cities, 
and even villages, and among military forees, split 
into political and personal parties, and driven in 
different directions by numberless secret societies.’ 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, on Monday morning, by Rev. Mr 
Lothrop, P. 3. Fisk, to Helen Maria Clapp, young- | 
est daughter of Wm W. Clapp, Esq. 

Ju this city, on Monday evening, by Rev. Mr} 
Young, Rev. Frederic D. Huntington to Hannah | 
Dane, daughter of Epes Sargent, Esq. 

On Tuesday morning, at the West Church, by 
Rev. Dr. Lowell, Me Benj B. Boardman, Jr, to 
Miss Sarah B , daughter of James Dennie, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr Robbins, 
Mr Joseph Lovejoy, to Miss Margaret G. (lomer. 

In Edgartown, Sept 3, by Hon Leavitt Thaxter, | 
Mr Isaac Norton, to Miss Lydia Norton Bailey of | 
Farmington, Me. 

At Lebanon Springs, 23d inst, Charles N. Emer- 
son Esq. of Boston, to Frances EF. daughter of Hon. 
Henry Shaw, of Lanesbor’o, Mass. 

In Sturbridge, on the 23d ult, by Rev. Edward 
Turner, grandfather of the bride, Mr Benjainin | 
Congdon, to Miss Nancy Weld, daughter of Ca leb | 
Weld, Jr. Esq., of Sturbridge. 





DEATHS. 





In this city, Mr Harvey Vose, 45. 

On Sunday, after a severe illness of six years, | 
Christopher Gore, Esq, 55. 

3d inst., Augusta, daughter of Chas H. and 
Elizabeth C. Brown, 2 years and 21 days. 

On Monday evening, Lucy P. wife of David! 
Wihiton, Esq, and only daughter of Joseph H. Dorr, | 
Esq., 27. 

On Tnesday evening, Granville Ellis, youngest 
child of Charles B. and Elizabeth Darling, 14 mos. 

Sept 4, Mr James Cross, 40. } 

At Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, on Sunday, Mr! 
Philip Wentworth, 88. 

In Braintree, on Monday evening, Mrs Caroline, 
wile of the Hon. Beny V. French, 45. 

In North Bridgewater, the 4th inst, of Typhus | 
fever Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Nathan Hay- 
ward Esq, aged 13. 

In Abington, Aug 20, Mrs Hannah Nash, 93. 

In Waltham, Aug 30th, Harriet Adeline Plymp- 
ton, only child of Mr Francis W. Bacon, 4 mos. 

In Ipswich, 3d inst., Mrs Mary Ann Fessenden, 
wife of Mr Dexter Dana, 38. 

In New Bedford, 28th ult., Robert Winthrop 
Clifford, son of J. H. Clifford, Esq., aged 17 mos. | 

In Berwick, Me., suddenly, night of the 19th} 
ult., Rev Joseph Hillard, aged 69, a graduate of 
Harvard College in 1798, aud formerly Pastor of | 
the Congregational Churclr in Berwick. 

Deaths in Boston, during the last week, 73—a | 
larger number than has ever occurred in the same! 
space, except during the prevalenee of the yellow 
fever and cholera, several! years ago. 

In Holliston, Sept 2d, Susan Elizabeth Morse, 
daughter of Hirai A. and Marianne B. Morse, aged | 
12 years. 

In Pomeroy, Ohio, Mrs Harriet M., wife of Dr. 
Estes Howe, formerly of Boston, 29. 

In Jersey City, N. J., ist ult, after a liagering 
illness, Mary Ano, wife of Gen} Underhill. 

In Valparaiso, May 5, of pulmonary disease, Mr | 








! 





John T. J. Bowdoin, son of the late Gov Win- | 


throp, 47. 





Sermons to Children, 12 mo—do of Consolation; 
Social Services fur Sabbath Schools, 18mo. 


Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO., } 
113 Washington st. 9 





R®. MR DAMON’S ADDRESS, delivered at) sity. The baildings and grounds are spacious, and | 


Book store, No 2 State st, Newburyport. 


jhy Vincent Kollar, translated from the German by | 
)S. M. Loudon, from Lendon. 


|} H. Ware, Jr. 


FOR THE BENEFIF OF THE DEAF. 


flicted with the loss of hearing for a year and | 


a half, has suddenly recovered the same by the uge | 
of SCARPA’S OIL 
with mach reluctance that she made trial of it, con-) p.; 4 : 
sidering it, atfirstas quack Medicine; but being | swtpent; Rev, Reine’ I. Maite; 
j encouraged by the example of others whose nawes | 
were produced in favor of its utility, her consent 

ot 


FOR DEAFNESS. 


It was | 


was obtained; and I am happy to say that her hear- 
ing is now 
drops of the Oil only, (on two applications,) com- 


more than ordinarily acute. A 


vleted the cure. 1 wish that those suffering under 


the same malady might ‘ go and do likewise.’ 


Taomas E. Pressey. 
Newburyport, April 6, 1843. 


For the benefit of persons ata distance, I would | 


add that Mr Pressey is a Merchant, of Pleasantst., | 
and willbe happy to give any additional particu- 
lars to those who may wish to inquire of him. 


SCARPA’S OTL is constantly for sale at my | 


CHARLES WHIPPLE. 
Sold aleo by Henry Whipple, Salem, a 19 





OLLAR ON INSECTS—A treatise on insects | 


injurious to gardeners, foresters and farmers— | 


For sale by WM.! 
CROSBY & CO., FI&8 Washington st, al2 





TTALIUABLE OLD WORKS—The Sermons of | 
John Emery Abbot, with a Memoir, by Rey. | 
The Sermons of Rev A. Abbot, with a Memoir; 
Burton’s cheering views of Man and Providence. | 
Abbut’s Young Christian; Kettell’s specimens of | 
American Poetry, 3 vols. 
Whiunin’s Village Sermons; Foster’s Essays; | 
Channing’s Discourses, 12 mo. 

The Listener, by Caroline Fry, 2vols; A Word 
to Women and other Gatherings, by Caroline Fry, | 
12 mo. i 

Swmith’s Essay on Moral Sentiments, 8vo; Brook’s | 
Daily Monitor, 8vo; Life of Thomas Paine, author | 
of the Age of Reason; Dr. Harris’ Memorials of | 
Oglethorpe; Blair’s Sermons, London edition, 5} 
vols, 8vo—for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO, 113| 
Washington st. augS | 








OOKS—Notes, explanatory and practical on | 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Albert Barnes; 

Productive Farming, or a familiar digest of the re- | 
ceut discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, and | 
other celebrated writers on Vegetable Chemistry, | 
by J. A. Simith—No 2 Hannah More’s Works, to / 
be completed in 8 Nus. at 25 ceuts each—A Sermon | 
preached before the University of the Cathedral | 
Church in Oxford, by E. B. Pusey, D. D.; A Siate- 
meat of Facts in relation. to the recent ordination in | 
St. Stephen’s Church, N. ¥.; No 10 Brande’s En- | 
eyclopedia—part b Tom Barke of Ours, to be com- | 
pleted in 2 parts—The Life and Speeches of Henry | 
Clay, in 2 large vols, for $1. | 
Every work pablixshed in the U. States received ; 
and fur sale as soon as issued. Ovders are respect. | 
fully solicited by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 133} 
Washington st. ad 





ERCIVAL’S POEMS—Dream of a Day and | 

other Poeins, by James G. Percival, a new edi- | 
tion just published—for sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 
1183 Washington st. 39 





GREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
ENKS § PALMER have just published the thirty | 


sixth edition of fa Collection of Psalms ane Hy mas | 
fur Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- ; 
wood, H 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is voiversal- | 
ly approved, by all persons who have examined 1; 
and has given great satisfaction where it has been | 
used, ‘ 

The following are some of the societies and towns | 
in which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, | 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, ; 
(Kev. J. Pierpont;} Second Society (Rev. C. Rob- | 
bins;) New Somb Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- | 
eral strect Soctety (Rev Dr. Channing ;) Bulfinch st, | 
Church (Rev. Frederick ‘I. Gray ;) Purchase street, | 
(Rev. Mr Cuolidge} Boston, Church of the Mes-| 
siah 


bury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Watertown, | 


Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, 
Weston, Newburyport, Sandwieh, Sherburne, Ux- 


New York (Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Cambrige, | 
E. Cambridge, W. Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Rox- | 


} 


| 


brige, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, } 
Cohisset, Ashby, Anduver, Dover, Northboro’, Cab. | 
otville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, Ded. | 
ham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lyon, Brookline, | 


Mass.,—Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, 
Hallowell, Augosta, Banger, Castine, Me—Hartford, 
Cuonn.—Syracuse, Rochester, N. ¥.—Providence, | 
Newport, R. I.—Brattleboro’ Vt; Savannah, Geo. ; 
Mobile, Al.—Akon, Ell.—St. Lowis, Mo.—Louis- ; 


ville, Ky.—and many other societies in New Eng- | 


i 


land and the Southern and Western States. | 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the! 


sixteenth edition by the addition of about sixty 
Hymns. 
templated. Societies and Clergy men are respectfully 
requested to examine this collection, and those wish- 
ing copies for that purpose will be supplied gratis, 


ul 





| MEDFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


| 
HIS INSTITUTION is situated a few role, 
from the village of Medford, five miles from) 
} Boston, and three and a half from Harvard Univer- | 


} 


No farther alterations or additions are con- | 


| 


an Fi i Blige 2 | by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 1381 Wash- , 
G REENWOOD’S WORKS—Lives 0% the Apos- | ington Sircet (up stairs.) 
FT tes, 160; Chapel Livutgy, 5ih edition, 12m0; 


| 


; 


the Consecration of the Cemetery at West | adipted in all respects to the parpore for which they | 


Cambridge, June, 1943. ; 
Just published and for sale by WM. CROSBY 
§ CO, 118 Wasbington st. 39 





RICE 12 1-2 Cents—Boston edition of the Pres- 
idents Daughter, price 1e4uced—for sale by W. 
CROSBY & CU, 118 Washington st. +9 








SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HE SUBSCRIBER’S School for Young Ladies 


will be re-opened in his commodions rooms, 
under Park Strect Church, on Monday, the 18th 
instant. He will be assisted by Miss M. A. L. 
Smith, the accomplished assistant teacher in the 
School of the hue 8. P. Miles, Exq. 
+9 At JOS. HALE ABBOT. 





ONTHLY MISCELLANY for September, ed- 
ited by Rev. E. 58. Gannett. Contents: 
The Poetry of Manufactures. . 
Questions and Hints. 
Saint Bernhard and John Wesley. 
The Iwportance of Religion—a Sermon. 
The Goodness of God. — 
The Trinity not a docirine of Scripture. 
A Sabbath morning at Pascagonla, 
The Christian life not an easy life. 
Notices of the late Rev. Dr Greenwood. 
Notices of Books, Untel.igence, &e. 
This day published by W. CROSBY § CO, 118 
Washington st. 39 


are designed. No pains will be spared to render 
| the pupils thorough proficients in all the studies 
which are necessary to fit them for active life or a 
collegiate course, and the vtmost attention will he 
| paid to their health, manners, and moral character, 


the first of which begins on the Tih of June. Fur- 

ther particulars made kuuwn on application to the 

Principal. JOUN Q. DAY. 
July 15. 











IBLES—A good assortment of Pocket, Octavo 

and Quarto Bibles, in diferent styles of bind- 
ing, some of them very rich. Also, the Folio Pulpit 
Bible, handsomely bound. For sale at SIMP- 
KIN3’S, 21 Tremont Row, a26 








NHE YOUNG MAIDEN, 4th Edition. —This 
day published the fourth edition of The Young 
Maiden, by A. B. Muzzey, author of the Young 
Man’s Friend, &e. 
Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY § CO., 
No. 118 Washington street. aug 26 











LD PROSE WRITERS—Felhtham’s Resolves, 
divine, moral and political. 
Latimer’s Sermons—Selections from the works of 
Jeremy Taylor. . g 
Uwpia, and history of King Richard 3d, by Sir 
Thomas More—for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tre- 
mout Row. a26 





The Academical year is divided into Four Terms. | 


f 








YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, - 
IN CHARLESTOWN, MASS, 
Dr. C. SOULE CARTEE, Principal. 


é ke FALL TERM will begin on Monday, the 
4ih day of September next. : 
The course of instruction is systematic and thor- 
ough, embracing al} branches usually taught in Fe- 
male Seminaries. The pupils from abroad board in 
the family of the Principal, and are ander the united 
supervision of himself and lady. Every attention, 
calculated to promote their health and happiness, 
aud the due development of their intellectual, mora¥ 

and physical powers, will be carefully bestowed. 
erms—For instruction in English and Classical 

studies, with board and washing, $50 per quarter. 

Phe ornamental branches are taught by accomplished 


Professors, and, being opt ional, are made an extra 
charge. 


For more particular inform 
the Principal. 

RiFeRENCES—Rev. Geo. E. Eliis, .P. A 
Greenleaf, Dr. A. R. Thompson of dimmer, 
Geo. B. Emerson, Exq., George 8. Hillard, Exq., 
Rev. Dr. Vinton, Rev. Jas. Coolidge cf Boston; 
President Wayland of Brown University; Rev. Fr. 
A. Farley of Brooklyn, N. ¥.; President Sears of 
Newton; Rev. C. A. Farley of Eastpert, Me.;: 
John Sergeant of Philadelphia. jis 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HE FALL TERM of the Subscsiber’s School 


for Young Ladies will conmence on Septem- 
ber 4th, in convenient and pleasant Rooms, at the 
Warren Street Chapel. 

The usual branches of « liberal English Education 
are taught, viz. Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Ge- 
ography, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral aod. 
Intellectual Philosophy, Natural: Theology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Writing, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geome- 
try, Book-keeping, etc. , 

[nstruction is also given in the French, German 
and Latin Languages; and if desired, in Needle- 
work, Drawing and Musie, by instr. cters well 
qualified to teach ia those branehes.. 

Oral lessons furman important part of the plan 
of instruction, and Lectures are frequently give 
upon useful aud interesting branches of science.— 
The School is well furuished with Philosophical 
Apparatus, and a large and excellent Library. 

Applications for admission can be until 
September 4, at No 60° Pleasant sv. : 

Turrios—Pupils twelve years of age a 
$12,50 per term—under twelve, $10,00. 

{nstruction on Piano Forte, by Mr E. L. White, 
$12,00 per term—instruction in Drawing, by Miss 
D. Smith, $3,00 per term. 

WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 

References—Hon. Josiah Quincy, President Har- 
vard University; Hon, Wiiliam Minot; Rev. John 
Rev. Hubbard 
Winslow; Rev. Charles F. Barnard; Rev. Robert 
C. Waterston; Dr. George C. Shattuck; Jonathan 
Ellis; Edmund Jackson; George Savage; Gideon 
F. Thayer, Esq. july 29 


DANIELL & CO., . 


No. 201-Wasurineton STREET. 


ation, please apply to 





over, 








AVE lately added to their large and extensive 
assortment a great variety of new styles of 
Goods, suited to the present season, and can offer ae 
handsome an assortment of desirable Goods as can 
he found in the city, among which are 
SILKS, the best styles of Black, Blue Black, and 
Colored in great variety of styles-and colors. 
A large assortment of newand fashionable 


SHAWLS. 
MOUSLIN DE LAINES, ofall kinds and col- 


ors, printed and plain. 

One of the haudsomest articles to be found for 
thin dresses. Priuted Muslins and Lawns, new 
styles. 

WHITE GOODS, of all kinds. 

Every description of White and Brown Cottons, 
ofall widths. Also,a new style called Double 
Cotton, an excelleatarticle. Purchasers are invited 
to examine it. 

LINEN GOODS. Having long paid particular 
attention to the article of Linens, we feel confident 
that the styles we sell will give entire satisfaction. 
We have now on hand a large assortment of every 
description, from the most approved manufacturers. 


LINEN CAMBRICS AND LINEN CAMBRBSC 
HANDKERCHILEFS. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. Consisting of 
Quilts, different kinds—Rose, Witney, and Bath 
Blankets—Linen Damask Table Covers—Damask 
Napkins, Towelling, etc. ete. 

EMBOSSED PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE 
COVERS. 

MOURNING GOODS, always on hand, of 
every description. Hosiery and Gloves. 

Our Customers are assured that we still adhere 
toONE PRICE. Every article is marked at a 
small profit, and no salesman is permitted to de- 
viate from the Fixed Price either way. 

As our advantages in conducting our business are 
equal to any other establishment, we are enabled to 
offer our goods as low as they can be fownd in the 
city. Our motto is * Small profits and quick sales.’ 

DANIELL & CO., 201 Washington et. 


js 





AXTON, PEIRCE & CO. have received du- 
7 ring the week the following popular works— 
No Sense like Com:non Sense, by Mary Howitt, 
price 371 2cts. No. 2 Pictorial Bible; the first 
nuaber of this spleudid bible, illusty ted with more 
than one hundred engravings was published on the 
fifteenth of May,and the succeeding numbers will 
fullow each other on the first and fifteenth of every 
month, until the whole is completed, 

The American Agricukurist, designed to improve 
the Planter, the Parmer, the Stock Breeder and 
the Horticalturist, published monthly; cach num- 
ber containing thirty-two pages, royal octavo, ar 
the low price of one dollar per year, or 10 cts. a 
single nunber, , 

False Heir, by G. P. R. James, price 121-2; 
The Lost Ship or the Atlantic Steamer, 25 ets.— 
Home, or family cares and family joys, 12 1-2. 

Lectures on Magdalenizm, 87 1-2, jlo 


N EW BOOK FOR CHILDREN—This day 
LN published, the 2d part of Persevere and you 
will Succeed, or the History of Mary Smith, an ex- 
cellent book for Sunday schools—also, jnet published 
Genevieve and Marcelia and other tales, translated 
from the French. 

Little Stories for Littlhe People, by a Lady—The 
Life of Deacoa Whitman by Rev. Jason Whitman, 
&e. &e. 

For sale with a large assortment of other books, 
suitable for Sunday School Libraries, hy. 

jiq W. CROSBY & CO, 113 Washington st. 








NUE MOST SPLENDID Works ever published 
in this country. Pictorial History of the Uni-~ 

ted States, frou the discovery of the Northern in 
the teath ceatury, to the present time, by John 
Frost, A. M., Professor of Betles Lettres in the 
High Schoot of Philadelphia—Embellished with 
there hundred engravings, from original designs, by 
William Croome. 

To be completed in 20 Nambers, forming 4 royab 
Svo. volumes, at 25 cents each number. 

All orders to be addressedto the publishers, SAX- 
TON, PEIRCE §& CO, 133 Washington st. j}7 





URNAP’S LECTURES to Young Men—Lec- 
tures to Young Men on the cultivation of the 
mind, the formation of character and the conduct of 
life, by George W. Burnap, author of EBectures on 
the Sphere and Duties of woman, second edition— 
fresh supply just received by W. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Wasi ington st. js 


UNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK—2d 
S edition—being a collection of Hymns with ap- 
propriate Music, designed as a guide and assistant 
tu the devotional exercises of Sabbath Schools and 





families; comprising also the elements of Music, by - 


Edward L. White, author of the Sabbath Schoot 
Choir—the second edition dene up in a- neat and 
very substantial foruyr—this day published by W. 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 
Copies furnished-gratis for examination. 


j29 





CHURCH ORGAN 


OR SALE. An Organ, #3 feet high, 8 feet 
wide and 54-2 feet deep, and containing open 
diapason, stop diapasen, dulcina, Prineipal twelfih, 
fifteenth and spolton—the Principal im twe and a 
half stops, whiclk make 8 Registers—the key board 
commencing on FFF, containing 36 long or white 
keys; the whole encased by mahogany and nearly 
new, having been removed from a Chereh, after 
about one and a half years’ use. Fhe maker war- 
rants it nearly equal to new—price $150—terms 
easy. If not sold immediately will be leased for a 
term of years. For particalars address CHARLES 
en No & Exchange street, Boston. 
al 





R. FROTHINGHAM’S Sermon on Dr. Green- 
wood—a Sermon preached in King’s Chapel, 
Aug. 6, 1843, the Redies after the death of Dr. 
Greenwoot; by Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D 
Published by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 


Wash- 
ngton st. a26 





ADIES GAITER BOOTS—A large assort- 

4 ment of Gaiter Boots—A large assortment of 

Black, Brooze and er Gaiter Boots, just received 
and for sale low, at BELL’S, 156 Washington st. 
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POETRY. | 
a —— Se SN 
For the Register and Observer. 
MY BIBLE. 


Lamp of my feet where other light has failed me, 


How shall I bless thy never-clouaded beams ! 


Troubled and dark had been my path without thee, 


As a long night of varied, fearful dreams. 


Ages have passed since first thy matchless splendor 
Burst on the nations turning night to day ! 

Since then with God thy fountain and defender, 
Nations have meekly bent beneath thy sway. 


Light of the world, the mourner’s arms embrace 
thee, 

Since thou alone canst penetrate the tomb— 

Hopelessly desolate and dark without thee— 

And dissipate its thickest veil of gloom. 


Hope of the stricken, strength of the despairing, 
Light, solace, peace to all who will believe, 
Unchanged, thy messages of truth declaring, 
Shine on! we wait thy guerdon to receive. 


‘Casket of gems culled by a Father's pleasure 

For sinful man, from Heaven’s exhaustless mines, 

Thou hast the pear! of price, the earth's one trea- 
sure, 

Which, though unheeded oft, serenely shines. 


Not till eternity unveil its glory 

That we may know as we shall then be known, 
Will all the wonders of thy priceless story 
Barst like a flood from God's anclouded throne. 


Blessings upon thee for the weak supported, 

The dyi ,» the lost restored, 

Of ja Ie ant vot, mission thwarted, 

Yet breathing ever love’s sublime accord. 
Boston, Mass. H. J. WeopMAN. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small— 

The oak tree and the cedar tree— 
Without a flower at all. 


He might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours— 

For luxury, medicine and toil— 
Aad yet have made no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow ; 

Nor does it need the lotus flowers, 
To make the rivers flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
And nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drank them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light— 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up-springing day and night? 


Springing in vallies green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness 
Where no one passes by ? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man ° 
To beautify the earth! 


To comfort man—to whisper hope 
Whene’er his face is dim: 

For whoso careth for the flowers 
Will care mach more for him ! 





ss MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE HUGUENOTS IN AMERICA. 


‘This band of the Huguenot brothers, 
was a great acquisition to the infant colo-| 


ny of South Carolina. They were before 
the English in many of the arts, and bet- 
ter understood the cultivation of land. 


ized by their own ministers, were declared 
illegal, and themselves pronounced aliens. 
Under this sore injury, for they had _pur- 
chased their lands witha promise of the 


most entire freedom of religious and civil | 
toleration, they preserved a peaceable and | 


quiet demeanor, returning good for evil. 


We have seen that they finally obtained | 


an act establishing their legal rights, and 


in the course of a few years the anthipathy | 
of the English melted away ; intermarria- | 


ges took place, and the most perfect har- 


mony existed between them and the French | 
Indeed, so complete has been | 


refugees. nas be 
the amalgamation, that the distinctive 
appellation of Huguenots is almost lost. 


Many illustrious names might be men- | 
tioned, that stand recorded in the annals | 
ef South Carolina; that of Gabricl Mani- 
gault ought not to be omitted. He early 
saw the evils of slavery, and felt its embar- | 
rassment, refusing to trafic in human life, 
or to transfer from their native land this | 
His own slaves he) 


unfortunate race. 
treated with uniform kindness. 


In connexion with the name of Mani-!| 
gault we have thought it might be grati- 
fying to see a letter written by Judith Man- | 


_ which we have extracted from 


amsay’s ‘ History of South Carolina,’| 
as particularly applicable to our subject. | 
It was written in French, as_ probably all 
their communications were ;this may be the 
reason why more documents have not been 
This lady when about twenty | 
years old embarked for Carolina, by the, 
After her arri-| 
val she wrote to her brother, giving an} 
The letter is; 
| concise, and bear every evidence of truth. en through the loom of life like the steam- | 


preserved. 
way of London, in 1625. 
account of her adventures. 


thus translated. 
‘ Since you desire it, 1 will give you an 


account of our quitting France, and of our) 
During eight months | 
we had suffered from the contributions} 
and the quartering of the soldiers, with | 
We there-| 
fore resolved on quitting France by night, 
leaving the soldiers in their beds, and 


arrival ia Carolina. 
many other inconveniences. 


abandoning the house with its furniture. 
‘We contrived to hide ourselves at Romans, 
in Dauphiny, for ten Jays, while a search 
was made afier us; but our hostess, being 
faithful, did not betray us, when question- 
ed if she had seen us. Thence we passed 
to and thence to Dijon, from which 
as well as from Langres, my eldest 
wrote to you; but | know 
either of the letters reached you. He in 
formed you 
He wenat to 


. d of 
woncaslaw bed Sejateies fo anderstand. 
i invites of pecpeine 
) France, , if we asked any favors 
frock hon geese inform against us. 
We therefore made the best of our way for 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| es in consequence of the revocation of the 


CHRI 


— — _ 











Metz, in Loraine, where we embarked on | of reverence than the mighty monarch who 
the river Moselle, in order to go to Treves, exiled him? Jt is those in whom the pow- 
thence we passed to Coblents, and thence jer of virtue is formed and matured, that | 
ted the Rhine be great. It matters ot = many 
; Wesel, where we met} millions aman may command, the next 
ciietuen be spoke a litle French, day may strip him of ail; but the undy-' 
and who informed us we were only thirty | tg principle of duty is his own, and can 
leagues from Lunenburg. We knew that/only be surrendered by his will, The 
‘ou were in winter quarters there by a\ history of the Huguenots would be an 
letter of yours received fifteen days before jenrgine without this key to human power; 
our departure po Pract ye cm wt: ta ree Se 
i at you would winter there. ur odde " e s 
eee saber and myself besought my | fast the inward consciousness of his own 
eldest brother to go that way with us;| worth, which supports him under every 
or, leaving us with her, to pay you a visit | oppression, and makes him strong to en- 
alone. It was in the depth of winter ; | dure,—a strength derived from genuine 
but he would not hear of it, having Caro-| piety, and a deep sense of Christianity 
lina so much in his head, that he dreaded | enjoined by its author.’ 
losing any opportunity of going thither. | ee 
O what grief, losing this opportunity of | 2 
seeing you at least once more has caused | THE SOLDIERS DOG. 
me! How have I regretted seeing a broth-| ~The Editor of the Philadelphia U. S. 
er show so liule feeling, and how often | Gazette, J. R. Chandler, Esq. in a recent 
have I reproached him with it; but he was | visit to Montreal, gives the following inci- 
our master and we were compelled to obey. | dent illustrative of the character of the 
We passed to Holland, to go thence to Pog, which is exceedingly interesting : 
England. I do not know exactly the! «The great attraction for the young 
year, whether ‘S4, or 85, but_it was that’ folks in this city are the parade of the 
in which King Charles of England died \iwo regiments of British soldiers. The 
(Feb. 1685). We remained in London |+ Champ de Mars’ is beautifully adapted 
three months, waiting for a passage t0! not only for the evolutions of a regiment 
Carolina. Having embarked, we were! of about a thousand, but also for the large 








to Cologne, where we quit 








sadly off; the spotted fever made its ap-| number of both sexes who gather to see | 
pearance on board our vessel, of which | the military display and to hear the music | 
disease many died, and among them our! of the two fine bands. 

aged mother. Nine menths elapsed before; Qn Tuesday morning the Highland 
our arrival in Carolina. We touched at} regiment was out for a special display, and 
two ports, onea Portuguese, and the other | the movements were marked by a delight- 
an Island, called Bermuda, belonging 0) fy] precision ; but I noticed that the ladies | 
the English, to refit our vessel, which | were greatly attracted by the musicians, | 
had been much injured in a storm. Our } who on that occasion were in rich Tar- 





Captain, having committed some misde- tan, having in front five full dres-ed pipers. 
meanor, was put in prison, and the vessel These men wore in their caps a single | 
seized. Our money was all spent, and it straight feather, that looked as sharp and 


was with great difficulty we procured a] fierce as in the best days of Rob Roy ;} 


passage in another vessel, After our ar- while their legs, naked upward from the | 


rival in Carolina we suffered every kind | knees, had quite a summery appearance. | 


of evil. In about eighteen months our; Ag the battalions marched I noticed that! 
elder brother, unaccustomed to the hard | the only being that ventured upon the | 
labor we were obliged to undergo, died of | military ground besides the military them- | 
a fever. Since leaving France we had} selves was a large black dog. He seemed | 
experienced every kind of affliction, disease, tg understand the orders of the Colonel, 
pestilence, famine, poverty, hard labor. 1| and though he could neither aid in ‘taking | 
have been for six months together without | open order’ with the * rear rank,’ nor in| 
tasting bread, working the ground like 4) wheeling into columns with the whole, | 
slave; and | have even passed three or yet he evinced much tact in avoiding the 
four years without always having it when | tread of the soldiery in their rapid move- 
I wanted it. God has doue great things . 
for us in enabling us to bear up under so 
many trials. I should never have done, manly dog. When the music joined the | 
were I to attempt to detail to you all our regiment the dog took up his march with | 
adventures. Let it suffice, that God bas | thetband and seemed pleased with the rich | 
had compassion on me, and changed my|Scoich airs to which the _ battalions! 
fate toa happy one, for which glory be} marched. He evidently understood them | 
unto him.’ and evinced both taste and politeness by 
The writer of this letter was the mother! making no sign of approval until the mu- 
of Gabriel Manigault, before alluded 19, | sicians had completed a tune. The dog! 
who, during the revolution, by bis great)had completely got into the spirit of the | 
prosperity, was enabled to loan the asylum |time and place und was enjoying the pa- | 
of his persecuted parents two hundred and / rade and music with special gusto. There | 
twenty thousand dollars, for aiding its) was a place inthe rank of the musicians { 
struggle for independence. We have | unfilled, and the dog took his position there | 
taken pieasure in copying this letter, as it! and completed the square as they marched | 
is alznostthe ouly one preserved. Many) jn column. ; 
of the same nature, probably recounting! At length there wasa halt, and almost | 
even greater hardships and sufferings, | immediately the band struck up that plain- 
were sent to France from the unfortunate |ijye Seowh air to which Dempster sings | 
exiles. Butthose were happy who suc-) his words of the ‘Irish Emigrant ;’ it Was | 
ceeded in escaping from their native land. exquisitely performed. The poor dog, | 
The misery of many, who made the at- however, left the rank, walked slowly the | 
tempt and were arrested, can hardly be) distance of a red or two and sat quietly | 
surpassed. ‘ Three of the nine Presidents | down, throwing his head a litle one side | 
of the old Congress which conducted the as if to catch every note of the tune, and | 
United States through the revolutionary | evincing a sort of melancholy pleasure in 
war, were descendants of French Protes- | the performance. At length the music | 
tant refugees, who had migrated to Amezi- ceased, and the dog rose slowly, and with | 
a sort of measured step, left the parade. | 
Edict of Nantes. The persons alluded) Poor dog, he had been the property of 
to were Henry Laurens, of South Carolina ;| one of the musicians; his master whose | 
John Jay, of New York and Elias Boudi-| place was vacant in the band, had brought | 


that haste which is unbecoming a gentle- } 


' 


ments, and that without evincing any of | 


| asked why his son's name had not been | 


No} 
testimony can be more honorable to them | 
than the effect which their own conduct} 
roduced, while their marriages, solemn-| 


not, of New Jersey.’ 

‘It is much to be regretted, that we 
have net more private journals and noti- 
ces kept by the Huguenots. If euch there 
were, probably they may have been trans- 
mitted to their own country, forming a 
most interesting detail forcollateral branch- 
es of the families, in their native language. 

We may naturally conclude, that the 
acquisition of lands was among the in- 
ducements of the refugees to come to this 
country. 
and some of them had means of purchas- 
ing large tracts, which they portioned out 
and sold low to their distressed brethren. 
We do not hear of any instance of oppres- 
sion among them, either exercised towards 
each other or Americans. In South Car- 
olina they very generally adopted the Epis- 
copal mode of wership. The French 
Calvinistic church in Charleston adhered 
to its peculiar worship. It was built about 
1693. The time of worship was regula- 
ted by the fide, for the accommodatiun of 
the members, who, many of them, came by 
the river from the settlements round. 


They generally bought lands, | 


We! 


can hardly imagine anything more pic-| 


him across the Atlantic, and during the 


sickness, which ultimately laid him in the | 
grave, he was wont to play the tune which 
The dog 


the band had just performed. 


had learned to love music, for the sake of 


his master first, and then for music alouve ; 


but that tune awoke the memory of other 
days as clearly and distinctly as you and | 


'reca!l to the memory of each other, some | 
fate | 


| kind and heant-broken friend whom 
has brought to an early grave. 
I would have given money for such a‘ 


dog, but it would have been a shame if 


(nota sin to tear him away from such as- | 
animal to fol- | 


sociations, and sol left the 
}fow the rich tones of the band, delighted 


, with the music and doubtful feelings and | 
recollections which it called up—to listen | 
wishfully as some mournful air awoke an! 

|indistinct reminiscence of other days—| 
and then when every instrument poured | 

_outin mournful cadence the cherished | 

master was | 

‘wont to give to * Mary,’ to shrink away | 


| notes that his fond friend and 


and moana melancholy accompaniment.’ 


STIAN REGISTER. 

















will charitably pass to the account of thy PROPOSALS 


ignorance of the facts in the case. Be- R PUBLISHING a Fondly Tetedieal, to 


j be called THE CHILD’S FRIEND; designed 
neath the outward mask and habitude of | fos inssitina ahd Cendng Gohavks. Gebddored by Elie 
the New England character there is a spir- | 54 1. Follen. 


itual activity—an uoder-current of intense, Page plan hes , pic“ Friend’ is similar to 
ar ht—an infinity of Belief— | that of the * Christian Teacher’s Manual,’ published 
. capacity foe Faith in. ite ee ssinseews |" _— oe work is intended to aid teachers and 
| to be at the same time interesting and instructive to 

dental possibilities. The careful observer! chitiren. it aspires to bechme truly the Child’s 
will heed, above the din of practical and | Friend, helping him to learn from all that is within 


‘ _ and around him the wisdom and goodness of the 
superficial Yankeedom, the low, deep ques ‘Creator, that wrong doing produces discord and 
tlonings of the Future—the utterance of misery, that life is a continued school time, and 


strange hopes and fears, from spirits ner- | that wisdom and virtue and the peace they bring 
vously conscious, amidst the hurry and) “¢ the true holydays of lite. It would lead him to 
i f life’ ily rr of th study the character and enter into the heart of Je- 
glare 0 ife’s daily presentimenis, Of the) gus cill he grows into bis likeness and blesses him as 
rowing and deepening shadow of the | the Savior of his soul. 
Bova and the Infinite. He will discover | oe! ent om we, of (yg na scape os 
- . explained by a quotation from 1 reface to the 
no intreqaent traces of the Old Super- pense sheet utanal to. ‘In our mre on the 
stition—that dark theory of the Invisible | method of religious instruction, we shall be guided 
World, in which our Puritan ancestors had | by the geveral principle that every plan of educu- 
. . . ) tion is go ane true, on 80 lar as tt is foun on 
united the wild extravagances of Indian | juiman haere 3 that uasocdinats the first duty of a 


tradition with the familiar and common | religious instructor is 10 stuay the nature of child- 
fantasies of their native land; and that} heed. We wish to show the truth and the impor- 


 . we tance of the idea that childhood besides it beimg a 
or ’ indefinite — - Bn ageety of preparation for future stages of life has an impor- 
vil which their peculiar interpretations | tance of its own as well as every other period of 


of the Sacred Volume had inspired —a human existence. The peculiarity of infant nature 
theory which threw a veil of mystery over | ‘* evident in every action of the child, in its feel- 
h lai a Cth oat f ings, thoughts and expressions; and every plan of 
the plainest passages Of the great 1AWS OF | education must fwil if it be not adapted to this pe- 
the universe—agilating their entire coni-) culiar character of childhood. We therefore wish 
munity with signs, and wonders, and dark . cue y all pet: tac oe cae 
2 es ° be infant mind with a sincere and tender regard for 
marvels—poisoning the fountains of edu- | the sacred rights of infant nature, Secentian to the 
cation, and constituting a part of their re- words and example of Him, who said ‘ Suffer little 
ligion. He will find that we, too, can children to come unto me and forbid them not;*for 
5 of such is the kingdem of heaven.’ In stating what 

* listen to our fund thoughts [materiale we shal] ase in this liule work, we must 

Until they seem no more as Fancy’s children; again quote from the same authority, ‘We sball 
Yea, put them on a prophet’s robe, endow them { select our subjects from the word end the works of 
With prophet-voices;? God. We shall recur tothe real world and thatof 
fiction, for such topics as seem to be best adapted to 


see visions, | lead the minds of children to the knowledge and 


. is ’ 1 | love of the universal Father.’ 
and ourold men dream dreams.” What) py. e Childs Friend will be published on the 


means, for instance, that Strange, vast, un- 1st of every Month, commencing in October next, 
substantial frabric, rising suddenly, like each No. to contain 36 pages, 12 mo., printed on 
the genii-built palaces of the Arabian | ine paper and good type, making 2 vols. @ year, 
aca. _raeanie : : “ 7 | with Title Page and Index, of 220 pages each, 
Nights, in the heart of Boston? Consider | ‘Terms—One Dollar and Filty Cents Per Anaum, 
well that Temple of the Second Advent—| payable in advance, or 4 copies to one address for 
its thronging thousands, with wild, awe-| Five Pollars. 

ated * S d al he Ei | Clergymen, Superintendante of Sunday Schools 
stricken, faces turne _ towards the Last, / and all others interested in the subject of Educa- 
like Mussulmen to their Kebla, in hourly | tion, are respectfully requested to render such aid as 


expectation of the down-rushing of the! w akg A their power to promote the circulation of 
se work, 


fiery mystery of the Apocalypse ; waiting |“ Sutscriptione Received by WILLIAM CROSBY 
with trembling eagerness and ‘not un-| & CO., No 113 Washington street. js 
pleasing horror’ to behold with ‘the eye of! - sh 

flesh the tremendous pageant before which | 
the elements shall melt and the heavens 


flee away—the Baptism of a World in fire;| - yy 

In what age or quarter of the world has| WATERMA Nat bis Purcishinn Rooms 85 | 
the Supernatural in mah taken a more de- | Corvhill, 6 Brattle st. and 73 Court at. ile 
cided and definite shape than this? Look ¥ ee ager ee ore Pon ages. Pan, ie 

° ° * . ; just the in or a w 7 

at the nightly gatherings of the * Disciples | daily Nath, Jonva or cold) for the ro Par: 
of the Newness,'—grey, thought-worn Man- j reasons, viz: It is portable, occupies little room, | 
hood, and young, dreamy beauty, catching | ve a small quantity of water, and costs but | 
s ° ‘ ‘ +} e money. } 
inspiration from the Orphic utterance of| Cantingase of his extensive assortment of Family 
modern prohecy, and making glad the} Wares furnished to all who may honor him with a| 
weary Present with sunny glimpses of aj call. ; 
Transcendental Millennium. Look at Mag- |__ Those on the eve of house-keeping will find this 


. : | establishment peculiarly adapted to their wants. 
netism, with its fearfully suggestive phe-| > Families, Hotels, Steamboats aad Packet | 




















—that our‘ yoang men can 





THE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
PRICE $1.50. 











nomena, enacting daily in our midst mar- | Ships, furni-hed with every thing appertaining to | 
vels which throw far into shadow. the sim- | the Kitchen department, = 
ple witchcraft of our ancestors. What are} —-—-~——— “= 
those but present manifestations of the} FRUIT OF THE VINE. 
unearthly and the superhuman bursting up GRAPE SYRUP for Communion—The subscri- 
through their crust of conventional and | ber has imported under the directions given by 
common-place existence? | Rev. Isaac Bird, late Missionary in Syria, Grape 
| Juice in the fourm of Syrup—one Bottle will make 
ene gallon of wine—Price, $1,00 per bottl—for 
sale at the Temperance Rooms, No 9 Cornhill, and | 
at store No 14 Bromfield street, Boston. } 


(25 3in ABEL SPAULDING. 
An old farmer, who had a fund of shrewd —__—— 
| 














A GOOD REASON. 





sense, and a prominent person in town) FOOTS! BOOTS!! A targe assortment of | 
affairs, being one year a‘ Select man,’ had Gents Calf Sew'd and Peg’ Boots, may be 
to preside over the annual meeting of the! — at low prices, at BELL’S, 155 Washington 
citizens; and after he had read, among! — ab 
other things, the names which had been | 


put into the jury box,a man got up and} 


ONE PRICE SYSTEM. 
ANIELL & CO, wholesale and retail dealers 


put in asa candidate for juror. To which | ~ ti DRY GOODS, No. 201 Washington st., 


he immediately replied amt The Select- | Silks, Linens, Shawls, Alepines, Quilts, Blank- 
men considered the office of juror as re-/ets,Coitoas, Flanuels, House-Keeping Articles, 


quiring great pradence, discretion and jane Mourning Goods. 

- 5 . : Just as i 

intelligence. It was a situation demand-| asic oo vmers are assured that we still adhere | 

ing judgment, caution, clear sense, integ- | : _. . ONE PRICE. 

rity, firmness, and a just regard for the } Bae article is marked at a :mall profit, and no 

the right of others,’ then, turning to the! esmanis permitied to deviate from the _— 
a 


: , : e P Price either way. 
inquirer, he added,‘ tx all of which we | = : 


consider your son deficient.’ ‘Turning to 


the people with impudent coolness, which | WINDLASS BEDSTEADS, 
I cannot describe, he inquired: ‘Is there) AND ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE. 


any other person who wishes to know why A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
his name was not put into the box ?” | SWeLLED BEAM WINDLASS 


BEDSTEADS, 


| Constantly on hand and made to order, at lower 
prices, according to quality, than can be purchasec 
jatany other place in tne city. For sale at the 
Husti-coluc-chee a converted Seminole; ™@nefactory of JOSEPH L. ROSS, corner of 


Indian, is preaching at Reading, Pa. to | “ewhree sed Ivete eweets. 


Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furni 
So f ’ ‘ a j iture 
ro ag ae in the German Reformed | im sets for Chambers, executed in a superior sty le | 
nurecn. 


The Gazette states that he is a! 40d finish, according to any pattern ordered. 
nephew of Osceola, the celebrated Florida | m37 
warrior, whom he is said to resemble very | —----—— 
strikingly ; ‘sabout nineteen years of age,) [J /ENTAL SCIENCE —The present age is ew- | 


tall, stout. and altogether of a fine appear- | ones emcees a < ecteatific —— pan: sa 
a . ements, And perbaups 10 point ya r 

ance. He speaks English well, uses SIM | alleviation of re Aer ay te Pre. oe i 
ple language, and is graceful in his ges-| discovery of DR. STUCKING, Surceon Den- 
tures. It is his intention to return to his | piety Prose — prepared by him, for the pur- 

: ae x , vse of destroying the nerves ofthe teeth. ‘IT’ -| 
tribe as a Missionary of the Gospel. | der this come get it is only aibneice os} 
| tnake one application of it; and in 24 hours the’ vi- 
tality of the nerve and fining membrane of the | 
tooth will be completely destroyed, without produ: { 
| cing the slightest pain or inconvenience; so that i 
The dead letter office in the Post Office | °*" be immediately filled and made usetul for many } 


A CONVERTED SEMINOLE. 











DEAD LETTER OFFICE, 
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PLEASE READ THIS! 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


406 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
NEXT BUILDING NORTH OF WASHINGTON BANK. 


rar. senior partner in the above firm is, with a single 
exception, the oldest Piano-Forte Manufacturer 
in Boston; and was one of the old firm of “ Currier 
& Gilbert.” ‘The instruments, of various styles, bearing 
the names of, and manufactured by, “Curnirn & 
Gicsenrt, 393,” “T. Gitpert,”’ and “'T. GILBERT 
& Co, am and 406 Washington Street,” are now. too 
well known throughout this country to need any com- 
mendation, further than to say, that the same T’. Git- 
BERT is still actively and constantly engaged in super- 
intending the business, assisted by his partner, HEsry 
Sarrorp, who is also personally devoted to it. This, 
it is presumed, will be sufficient to secure the confi- 
dence of all their friends. : 3 

They have all the facilities for getting up their work 
in the best possible manner, and at the least possible 
expense, at which first-rate work can be done,—having 
connected with their manufactory a steam engine, to 
facilitate all those parts which can be done by the aid 
of machinery. 

They ales have every part of the work done at the 
above manufactory in the city, and under their own 
personal inspection, by a workmen only ; 
as they employ no apprentices. 

Desles the phen ng they have made very important 
improvements in the Piano-Forte, some of which they 
have patented. In the Horizontal or Square Piano- 
Forte we have an improvement by means of which, 
with the use of a pedal, the hammers are made to strike 
one or two strings, at the pleasure of the performer ; 
thus combining the soft, sweet tones of the Unichord 
with the power of the Grand Piano-Forte, without its 
inconvenience of size and shape. But having heard 
frequent complaints of the common Square Piano 
Forte, on account of its size, and objections to the 
Upright and Piccolo, for other reasons, and to obviate 
these objections, we have invented a new description, 
somewhat of the Piccolo form, embracing all of i*e 
abuve improvements, which, with seven octaves, oc 
cupies but about half as much room on the floor as the 
common Square, and basing a very important improve- 
ment in the action, by which a single spring is made to 
answer the threefold purpose of ing down the 
damper, and at the same time of Sontag with equal 
force on the hammer and key, so as to Cause their 
quick return after the blow is strack—thus making the 
action of the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu- 
tion that any one can desire. 

Lowest prices of the above, from 8300 to $500. 
Common Square Piano-Fortes, of various patterns, with 
all the other improvements, from $200 to $400. 

In view of all these facts, and their own experience, 
together with the ample testimonials which they have 
from others, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
instruments to be as good as can be obtained at any 
other manufactory in the world—the purchasers them- 
selves being judges, 

They will in all cases exchange, at their own ex 
pense, and from any part of the country, all such in- 
struments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
selected by themselves, or refund the purchase money, 





————— 


—— 


EMERSON’S ARITHMETIC, IN 
PARTS. THREE 


ART FIRST is a small book, designed f 
P use of young classes, from five to eight seueae 


age. 

PART SECOND contains, within itself 
plete system of Mental and "Written Arithoone 
united ; and this book, without the Third Part Hs 
sufticiently extensive for common schouls. se 

PART THIRD, for advanced scholars co 
prices a brief review of the elementary princi 
and a full development of the higher operanic - 
with extensive commercial information. Sg 
From the Masters of the Public Schools of 

in the Department of Arithmetic, 

Emerson’s System of Arithmeti i 
and Third Part,) has been in us age se " 
Schools of Boston for several years, and it af — 
us pleasure to say, that our opinion of its valu _ 
been confirmed by observing its effect in the b % 
nese of instruction. It is written in a perspic a 
style, its illustrations are Incid, its srtangemen e 
judicious, and the gradation of its exercises ibs : 
act. We consider the work to be justly entitled, 
Uge high reputation it has acquired, and we since : 
ly recommend it to the attention of teachers, iss 


have not had opportunity to be : 
. . come ‘ os 
its merits. ’ He acquainted with 


P. MACKINTOSH, Jr., Man 
JAMES KOBINSON, “Thee ray Fm mat 
LEVI CONANT, Eliot School. : 
AARON D. CAPEN, Mayhew School. 
JOSIAH FAIRBANK, Adams School. 
JOHN A. HARRIS, Hawes School. 
REUBEN SWAN, Jr., Wells School. 
NATHAN MERRILL, Franklin School. 
LORING LOTHROP, Endicott Schoo. 
CHARLES KIMBALL, Boylston School, 
JOSEPH HALE, Johnson School. 
SAMUEL L. GOULD, Winthrop School, 
Boston, January 28, 1842. 


Ew cson’s Arjdlimetic, Part Third, has for sey. 
eral years, been @ text book in the Boston English 
High School. I think that it isa highly wseful 
‘vok for those scholars who have faithfully learned 
the Second Part, which, in my opinion, is an ex. 
cellent work, THOMAS SHERWIN, 

Principal of the Boston English High School. 


Boston, 


Having, for several yea:s, used Emerson’s North 
American Arithmetic, and having had a fair Oppor- 














enjoyed > 





at the option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
months of the time of sale, if the instrument shall not 
prove entirely satisfactory. 

In order to secure a CASH BUSINESS, they would 
further say to their customers, that they will now sell 
at retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or is 

aid on delivery of the instrument from their shop, at 

"wenty-Five per cent. below their former ware-room 
prices ; while between cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. a 

Persons ordering Piano-Fortes, of any description, 
and sending from §200 to $500 with the order, may 
rest assured that in all respects they shall have as good 
an instrument for the money they send, as if they apply 
in person, or employ an agent to select for them. 

Phe subscribers hereby request all persons who may 
favor us with their orders, on os foregoing ome, ~ 

e publicly every apparently intentional negiec 
or hibee 2 om part to vars them to the very letter. 
And we further e to pay, ourselves, all the neces- 
sary expense for giving publicity to each case of such 
neglect or failure, in at least one public newspaper— 
such as the dissatiefied party may select. 

And in order to satisfy all who may wish to purchase 
of us, of our entire responsibility and correct business 
habits, we invite them to write us for reference, and 
we will give them such as may be required. “i 

Thus throwing ourselves upon the public, we solicit 

eir patronage. ‘ 
Oauee, 20. 3, 1008,  GSLBERT. & CO 





A CARD TO INVALIDS. 


ILAS DURKEE, M.D., Member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, and of the Boston 
Medical Association, has taken the large and con- 
venient house No. 26 Howard street, Boston, and 
fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOSPITAL for IN- 
VALIDs. 
In important and difficult cases, the services of 


| the must skilful and experienced physicians in the 


city will be bad in consaltation ; and patieats who 


who wish to avail themselves of the advantages of 
a private Hospital, may be assured that every effort 
wil! be made for their comfort and well being. 

An apartment bas been fitted up with apparatus 
for administering the Iodine Bath and Sulphur 
Bath, as they are now given at the principal his- 
pitals of London and Paris. The effect of these 
bathe upon the system is similar to that of the warm 
springs of Virginia, and the [udine fountain of Sar- 
atoga, and they are often entirely eflicacious in the 
care of many couplaints of long standing, which 











have resisted the ordinary modes of treatment. 


hG- Terms $6 to $12 per week. jlo 


unity to compare it with other works upon the 
same subject, I cheerfully certify, that I consider it 
lecidedly the best Arithmetic which has fallen un- 
ler my notice, 
work of rare merit, aud well deserving the exten- 
sive use aad great popularity which it has hitherto 
LUTHER ROBINSON, 
Say-Maater of the Boston Englieh High Schoul, 


I have had the sole charge of five successive c ags. 
‘3, of about fifty boys each, in teaching Mr Emer. 
sun's Arithmetic, Third Part. From = this EXpe- 
cience, I have been fully convinced of its adaptation 
to the wants, both of the teacher and the pupil, and 
van say that it wholly answers my wishes, as je. 
gards fulness, completeness, and system. J may 
ald, that [know of no treatise on this subject, 
which so exactly anticipates and aupplies the infor. 
mation required in the school-room. 

FRANCIS 8S. WILLIAMS, 

First Usher of the Boston Euglish High School. 


From the Masters of the Public Schools of Prov. 
idence. 


Emerson’s Arithmetic has been used for several 3 
years in the Public Schools of Providence, and we © 
regard it as decidedly the best system of Arithmetic |” 


with which we are acquainted. 
Cc. T. KELCH, Benefit street Schoo). 
C. FARNUM, Jr., Elm street School. 
N. B. NICHOLS, Arnold street School. 
J. D. GIDDINGS, Fountain street School, 
D. BURBANK, Prospect street School. 
AMOS PERRY, Summer street Scilivol, 

Providence, December 15, 1842. 


Published by JENKS & PALMER, School Book 
Publishers, 131 Washington street, and for sale by 13 


the Booksellers generally. 4t = july 22 





GATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH, 


/THE next Term of this Institution will commence a 


Tuesday, May 30. Tuition in English, $4.— 
Languages $4,50 per term. Students can be ac- 
ommodated in the family of the Preceptor for $21 
perterm. This charge includes Buard, Tuition, 
Washing, &c. It isthe endeavor of the Instructor 
to teach things and not wordsmerely. For the bet- 
teraccomplishment of this end a very good Appara 
tus has been procured and a Geological and Miner- 


alogical Cabinet, &c.,areat the service of the Stu- 
dents. 


patronage. 
S.F.BUCKLIN, 

B. W. HILDRETH, $ Com. of Trustees. 
S. R. PHELPS. 


May., 1843. 3w 





REMOVAL. 
ARRETT’S DYE-HOUSE—The office of this 


establishment has beeu removed from 35 Cor- 
hill to 140 Washington, opposite School si., Boston. 





i] confidently recommend it asa | 


Pe ye a 


We deem it sufficient recommendation of the © 
place themselves under the care of Dr. D., and} present Principal, Mr O. W. Albee, to state that he © 
has beenemployed by the same Board of Trustees 10 
years, with iacreasin 





aes 


Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, 
| the proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion 
will be spared to merit ita continuance, 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 
and returned in as short time. m25 





“SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
A GENTLEMAN, having a pleasant and healthy 


location, within about twenty minutes ride of 
the center of one of our pleasantest county towns, 
would receive into his family several Misses, to be 
instructed in studies evited to their years, by «= 
young lady residing in his family, well qualified fur 
the duty. Every proper attention will be given to 
the health and manners, as well as to the moral 
culture and discipline of the pupils. Inquire at 





PEARCE & NICHOLS. 


fag subscribers have formed a Copartnership 
under the firm of PEARCE & NICHOLS, aud 
will continue the Tailoring Business, at the Store 





Washington street, up stairs, where they hope, by 


4 Tay 


formerly occupied by Elias Skinner, Jr., No. {6 &@ 


this office. m27 





}vtrict attentlon to business, to secure your patrot- 
age. ‘ 
Their work will be done by the best mechanics 


\J EW BOOKS—The False Heir, by Saket 
L Phe Lost Ship or the Atlantic Steamer; The 
Howe, or Family Cares and Family Joys, by Miss 
Bremer; Strife and Peace, by Miss Bremer; The 
Days of Queen Mary, 25 cents; No Sense like 
Common Sense, by Mary Howitt; The Haunted 
Merchant, 18 3-4 cts., &e. &c.—for sale by WM. 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. jlo 


a d their prices as low, for the same quality and 

workmanship, as atany other establishment in the 

city. GEORGE S. PEARCE, 
April 1. 3m GEORGE N. NICHOLS. 





BOSTON ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION. 

OR THE TREATMENT of diseases of the 

¥ | Spiue, Curvatures of the Spine, Club feet an 
AITER SHOES, only $1,00, for th a] | other deformities. ae 

G ity of Ladies noe tag Foo Page } Inchis Lastitation Curvatures of the Spine a 

t = old A House in a bealiby & 








at BELL’S, 1535 Washington st., opposite the old | particularly attended to. 
South Church. a5 ‘ ¢ } ; 
j cial object, and is furnished with every variety” 

* lapparatus made use of for curing curvatures el 

ere i Ne r spine and correcting the shape of the female figure. 
RODUCTIVE FARMING, or Familiar digest | i: is superintended by an experienced Matron, wl 

of the recent discoveries of Liehig, Johnston, | y45 heen over two years in the employ of the tnstiv 





wativa on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this esp® | 


at Washington is a great curiosity. 


years, instead of being extracted as a troublesome 





not if 


we were quitting France. 
de Choiseul’s which | 


was of no avail as she was dead, and her 





turesque than these little boats, berne on | 
the water and filled with noble and daring | 
beings, who had endured danger and suf-' By J. G. Whitti 
fering, and risked their lives, for the spirit- | = sete 
ual life of the soul. Often the low chant| ‘There be not beggars in this country, but 
was distinguished amidst the dashing of , ches too many. 

° . “i el Yee he J 4 ’ 2 
the oars, and sometimes an enthusiastic Secelyn's * Rarities of New Eaglend. 


strain swelled on the ear, like those which | 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERNATURALISM. 


' Yankee supernaturalism, forsooth !’ 
preceeded from the lips of the martyrs! sneers the reader: ‘ What has * ped- | 
when the flames curled around them. | dling, speculating, ‘cute New Englander | 

It is surprising that so little of rash en-| to do with matters beyond and above the | 
thusiasm marked the conduct of the French | conception of his sharpened five senses? | 
refugees in this country; theirs was evi-|Can he afford to teaant his houses with | 
dently a religion founded on principle. | ghosts, who never pay rent? Can he sell | 
We hear of no fanatical preachers amongst|city lots in Dreamland? In the midst of} 
them, no soothsavers or prophets; the, his steam-boats and rail-cars—in the whirl | 
flame burnt bright aud steady; i lighted! and buzz of his machinety—the rattle of} 
them on the pathless ocean amidst toil and | his ‘ notions’—thé chaffer of his bargain- | 
privation, and warmec them amidst the |ing.—can he hear the low voice which | 
rigors of our climate. They seem to have , speaks from the Invisible? Ever in a hur- 
been free from all exaggeration. Their ry—swallowing his food as he does his 
memorials to government are simple and physic, as if to taste were perdition—driv- | 





When they are obliged to petition for;sent spindles of his factories—plunging 
rights, itis done ina calm, conciliatory from one speculation to another, as if the 
manner, and with no language or state- fiery foot of the Evil One were fagging at 
ments calculated to inflame. This is the! his nether extremity,—what can he know 
more extraordinary, fram the impetuous of that deep, dark lore, that sublimated ab- 
constitution of Frenchmen, and the keen! straction of soul, which has enabled the 
sense of wrongs they had endured in their | still, contemplative German to people even 
own country. This character of forbear-| this material nineteenth century with the 
ance, of integrity, and perseverance, marks / Shadows and Shapes of the World’s Child- 
them wherever they settled, in the cold| hood? With senses duiled to everything 
regions of the North or the milder climate | but the chink of the‘ all-mighty dollar,’ and | 
of the South. How fully is one trath il-/the true stamp of the genuine bank-note, 
lustrated, that a sense of duty is the realjis he not what Dr. Buchanan would call 
principle of greatness, makes all men act an ‘unimpressible subject?“—A man who 


consistently, however separated by coun-| has unconsciously revived the old Devil- 
try or circumstances, and gives that ener-/ worship of the early heretics—who bows 
gy to the mind which enables it to bear |dewn to the Demon of Thrift, according to 
hardships and withstand temptations. | the evangel of Dr. Franklin’s Almanac— 
Who does not feel that there is more to be/and has set up the money-changing tem- 
reverenced in the exiled Huguenot, who) ples of his faith all over the lund, like al- 
has forsaken all from the highest sense of tars of Baal in Jeroboam’s Israel_—What 
duty, who has uniformly placed his confi-| has he to do with the deep, silent workings 
dence in God under the severest trials, | of the inner life—the unsounded depths of 
who, when wronged, has forgiven .the op-| that mysterious ocean, upon whose solemn 
pressor; and, undismayed, has pressed | shores the loud foot-falls of Time find no 
forward to an immortal interitance ;—who | echo?” 
does not feel, that he is more an object | Nay, reader, this thrice-refuted abuse we 








Dead | and useless organ. ‘Those caustics and cauterizing 
letters are returned to the general Post) instruments commonly resorted to by Denusts, for 


Office with the quarterly accounts from | the purpose of desiroying the nerves of teeih, produce 


2 ‘ ° such excruciating pain for wt least filt hour F 
ae j een hours, that 
the 13,000 post offices which now exist. most persons are filled with horror at the thought "of 
The envelopes are taken from the packa-! such an operation and shrink fiom it as fiom the 
ges by one clerk who ties a string round pangs of death.—The diamond cement, which is alsuv 
the contents and casts them intoa basket—| toch once of yee “ . een 5 adapted io | 
. “Nh cases of defective teeth as will not i 
the clerk assorts them and compares them gold and other kinds of filling mle see $ 


with the post bills—sending the letters to | which ave: it being at first soft, 





. 


; ar advantages of 

4 ‘ . ; may be more perfect- 
the clerk ta be opened—on opening the | ly a et ~ cavity, ard then shaped like 
letters containing no valuable enclosure He Origion! tooth. Tn a few hours it becomes hard 


: | luke stone, and renders the tooth capable of doi 
are thrown into a basket and destroyed. | portion in the important prastes’ of Saseilgition. 


Those containing valuable enclo.ures are. a the many thousand cases of painful teeth treated 
returned to the office where they Were! during the past year as above described, Dr. S. can say 


. ft without fear of contradiction, that notm 
mailed and sent to the owner if found. | case out ofa hundred has proved Me failure. Theee 


If not claimed, it is placed into separate are facts that may occasion surprise—yet in the 
fund, and the amount recorded, so that it "uth of which the public may have the most implicit 


. j confidence. No instr ; 
ete be paid ifthe earner at any fatore confidenc astruments for extracting teeth 


. \ : that have ever been invented, can equal i , 

period if claimed. They open about) adaptation to every conceivable paleo Phrisian 
250,000 letters a quarter, there are now | * papeohe 4 ae aie cays amy 4 that never change 

: _: , their color, or become offensive, he will set on pivi 

_— _ loads in the office unopened. | or yold plate, from a single tooth to a full set, dliker 
or of opening and assorting them! with or without falsegums. Particular and ESPECIAL 
is very tedious and laborious. | attention will be given to filling teeth with the purest 
, gold. Terms: Filling common sized cavities with 
| gold, $i—for filling with cement aud other filling 
| 50 cts to $1—setting on pivot, from $1,50 to ¢3— 





REVOLUTIONAY ANECDOTE. 





| whole upper set, from $20 to $75—extractin » 25 
| ets. All operations warramed, Office 266 Wash- 
| ington st, corner of Avon Place, Boston. 


On the 9th of August, 1778, the arm 
under command of Gen. Sullivan landed 
on Rhode Island. A detachment of three 
hundred men, under the command of Col, 
Laurens, Lieut. Col. Fleury, and Major 
Silas Talbot, marched to the vicinity of 
the British lines. Major Talbot ‘rode 
about a quarter of a mile in advance, and 
at some distance discovered four men 
armed with cutlasses, butas he could see 
no fire arms he rode up and demanded 
what they were doing. Thinking him a 
British officer they began to make excuses. 
He directed them to march out and then 
ordered them, one at a time, to deliver him 
their hangers, which they did. He then 
told them they were prisoners. The writer 
of this article saw Major Talbot when 
driving them before him.—Prov. Journal. 





JOHN §S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


QF Sails made onthe most reasenable terms and 
warranted io all respects at the shortest notice. 


feb 18 





NOTHER SUPPLY of Mrs. Ellis’s Wives, 

A Women and Daughters of England, the best 

edition, at oly fifty cents for the three works. W. 
CROSBY §& CO, 118 Washington st. al9 





Fo HOME AND SCHOOL—Poetry for Home 
and School, selected by the author of the ‘The- 
ory of Teaching, Perennial Flowers,’ &c. For sale 
by tg CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 

a 








spay SERMONS—London edition, Profes- 
sor af Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 

sale low by W. CRO 
et. 


EVOTIONS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
A paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, with an 


5 vols, 8mo, -London—for | introduction on the nature of Prayer; written and 





fel 11 | 








SBY & CO, 118 acer as price some of the elder pupils in the West of 
a 


ngland Inetitution for the Deaf and Dumb. Pub- 


Davy and other celebrated writers on Vegetable | tion, 


Chemistry, showing how,the results of tillage may 


be greatly augmented, by Joseph A. Smith; The) sould be injormed that when the shoulders of the | 
: . daughters grow out and they are one sided, ort — 
clopedia of Geography, part 12—just received by hip 1s higher than the other, that these deforwit 
are caused by curvature ofthe spine, and that tle 
earlier they are attended to, the more easily they 4! 
corrected and symmetry restored. 


Attache or Sam Slick in England; Murray’s Ency- 


W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. al 


HILDREN’S SHOES of every style and qual- 


It probably is not generally known, but mothers 


Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of 


ity, made of the beat materials and with par-| jn this Institution, and we think it our duty to 84) 


tieular care—persons who may be ia want of Chil- 
dreu’s Shoes, will do well to call before purchasing 
elsewhere, at they may depend of first rate article 
on reasonableprices, at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Wash- 
ington st. j29 





RENCH SHOES !—Just imported from the| 


manufacturer (Este) a beautiful assortment of 
French Shoes, for sale at T. H. BELL’S, 155 
Washington st. a 





EO, ALEX. BREWER is now opening at his 
Carpet Warehouse, No 81 Tremont Row, his 
Spring supply of Carpetings and other goods in his 


ine, among which are English Brussels Carpets of 


the first quality, and splendid patterns—Super three 
ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped Venetian—Su- 
perfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common Ingrain Car- 
peting, for fluors and stairs—Painted Carpets of all 


widths—Rich Figured Bockings—Hearth Rugs, 


Door Mats—Carpet Binding—Hollow, Oval and 
Round Stair Rods, etc. ete. 
one of the most extensive @ssortwents in this city, 
and wall be sold at the very lowest market prices- 
Purchasers are invited to calland examine for them. 
elves. a 


MONG THE BOOKS for the young now in 

course of publication, is Jacob Abbott’s new 
series, uader the title of Marco Paul’s A:lventures 
in Pursuit of Knowledge—part 6—price 12-12 cts. 
completing the vol. on Boston, is jast published by 
T. H. CARTFR & CO. jlo 








Eanes ERENCH COURSE—An Oral 
System of Teaching Living Languages ; illus- 
trated by a practical course of lessons in the French, 
through the medium of the English, by Jean Manes- 
ca, fourth edition, revised, for sale at SIMP- 
KINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. jis 








kK? GLOVES cleaned to look equal t») New— 
THEO, H. BELL has been appointed Agem 
for cleansing Kid Gloves.of all colors. Also, blond 
lace, white satin Shoes, embroidered Belts, §&c.— 
‘Those who wish to study economy in these * Hard 


Times,’ will find here a good chance. All articles | ®*'4 


returned in a fortnight, 155 Washington st. For 
cleansing long gloves, 20 cents; short gloves, 14 
cents, j29 


that we look upon their use as unphilosophical— 
at ail calculated ever to effect a cure, and destric 


tive to health, by paralyzing the muscles ofthe back, | 
compressing the chest and all the abdominal organs; | 


consequently suppressing the regular and imporls® 
functions cf nature in the female sex. 


J. B. BROWN, MD, Sargeon, office 65 Belhoay © 
M. D., J: 


street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. 6m 
ENELON’S WRITINGS—Thoughts on Sp'™ 

itual Subjecia, trauslated from the wr 
Fenelon, with a fine engraved likeness of the author, 
from an original picture by Vivian. 

* This little volume, as its title purports, “ 
compilation of some of the choicest pieces from 
pen of this eminent divine.’—Ch. Watchman: if 

* His writings are full of the genuine spl’ od 
Christ. Te holiest may read thein with pro , 





All of which comprise 


The typographical dress of the preset! 
volume is beautiful and. befitting its contents 
Zion’s Herald. un 
‘Those who have read a previous volume by if 
Follen, of translations from the same avthor, = 
be glad of this; for they both open a deep a 
religious thought, and a_ perpetual fountain 


it 
delight. 


tional feelings.’°—Ch. Register. 


elon, wih a Memoir of his Life, by Mrs- Kole 
Fourth edition, with introductory remarks, 
E. Channing, D.D. Published and for a5 


SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
—— 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 


BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 


TERMS.—Turee Doxvars, payable ™ “1 
months or Two DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENT 

id in advance. sige 
To individuals or companies who pay '? advant® 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent ~—, dis 

No subscriptions diseontinued, except at a 
cretion of the publisher, until all arrearag 





1 ? f bos 
All communications, as well as letters 0 ve 
ness, relating to the Christian Register, shov 





addressed to Davin Rexp, Boston. 
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